














Interpolated by Willard V. Anderson 


AY back last February I received 

a letter from a young lady, a let- 
ter I’ve been holding for use this is- 
sue with the thought it might be use- 
ful to you. As with many of the letters 
in this department, I’ve had to con- 
dense it somewhat, but in the main 
this is what Sue Nelson of 412 North 
43rd Avenue West, Duluth 7, Min- 
nesota, had to say: 

“Like any other camping enthusi- 
ast,” she wrote, “I too have had many 
thrilling experiences I would like to 
share, but being a student at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and having a 
family that does not share my camping 
enthusiasm, most of my tales do not 
involve family camping. You might 
be interested in a trip I just came 
back from. Any family could 
make a similar trip. 

“My girl friend Margaret and I have 
spent several weekends camping to- 
gether in Northern Minnesota during 
the summer but it wasn’t until this 
year that we thought we would take 
a crack at winter camping. I would 
like to reemphasize . . . ‘the secret of 
a happy camping trip lies in careful 
planning well in advance of the trip.’ 
This holds doubly true for winter 
camping because the consequences 
could be much graver than in summer 
if a necessary item were omitted. 

“Monday, our day of departure, was 
beautiful after a weekend of fresh 
snow. Each of us donned a large pack, 
strapped on our snowshoes and were 
ready for our winter adventure. Mar- 
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garet lives on a farm about five miles 
outside of Duluth. We chose this as 
our taking-off place. 

“How different the country looked 
in the winter! The familiar river was 
now frozen over and covered with 
snow. It provided us with an open 
trail through the woods. A ways down 
the river we found a small open 
clearing about a hundred feet up from 
the river bank. It was sheltered by 
large balsam and birch trees — a per- 
fect spot for our camp. 

“Setting up camp in winter pre- 
sents problems you wouldn’t think of 
in summer. It was impossible to pound 
tent stakes into the frozen ground, 
so large trees had to be cut to be 
used as anchors for the tent. The tent 
we used was one I had designed and 
made myself. It wasn’t too original, an 
ordinary ‘A’ tent with a zipped-in 
floor. For winter camping it is pitched 
on its side with the floor supported by 
poles to serve as a fly. In this position 
it resembles the familiar Baker tent. 

“Before pitching the tent we cut an 
abundance of balsam boughs and laid 
these in the cleared area for the tent. 
A word about selecting boughs for a 
bed: Take only the soft full tip of a 
branch. Collect these over a wide area 
so the trees will not be damaged. 
Also, do not pitch the tent under a 
tree. If a wind should come up, all 
the snow from the branches would fall 
on the tent. 

“The tent was spread out over the 
boughs. A log was laid on each side 
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right at the edge of the snow. Then 
stakes were put through the tent loops 
and pushed into the snow under the 
log. When all stakes were in place, 
the log was covered with snow and 
tramped down. We also used this 
procedure in staking guy ropes when 
a tree was not handy. 

“To complete our camp we cut 
green logs to build a reflector for our 
fire. The supporting poles of the re- 
flector also had to be secured in a 
packed snow bank. With a tarp laid 
out to prepare our food on, our winter 
camp was complete.” 

Then the girls began to live it up. 
They had taken along a chicken to 
roast on a spit, potatoes to roast in 
aluminum foil, baked beans, a cake 
(made at home) and, of course, coffee. 
But before they could cook they first 
had to collect firewood. You think that 
was easy? Listen as Sue continues: 

“T had been on many winter cook- 
outs but my friend had not. At first 
she found it difficult to find dead 
wood. You can’t rely on the old theory 
that a branch which breaks easily is 
dead. In winter the branches may snap 
in the cold and yet be very green and 
alive. We learned that by looking at 
the bark we could usually find the 
dead trees and branches. 

“Considering that we needed wood 
for our supper and to last us most of 
the evening, this turned out to be 
quite a job. Also, it had to be cut 
into proper lengths and split.” 

So they cooked and ate their de- 
licious meal, brewing the coffee with 
melted snow. They spent a short eve- 
ning listening to a portable radio. 
About 8 o’clock, “we rolled out our 
sleeping bags. Two bags had been 
zipped together and inside the double 
bag we each had a lighter-weight 
single bag. 

“Undressing really presented a chal- 
lenge. Our ski pants and jackets were 
damp so they were removed first. We 
replaced them with dry pants and 
sweat shirts. Also our socks had to be 
changed. All this was done inside the 
sleeping bags. 

“As we lay back in our bags, the 
fire was slowly dying into glowing 
embers. In our open tent we had a 
good view of the sky above. It was 
truly a magnificent night! The air 
was so still that only the gentle crack- 
le of the fire could be heard. ... At 
no time did we experience being cold. 
We were thankful we had cut a good 
floor of balsam boughs; they kept out 
all the ground coldness. 

“We woke about 6:45 the next 
morning. A cheery sea gull was there 
to greet the new day with us. We 
were sorry we couldn’t stay to enjoy 
it; both of us had 9 o’clock college 

Continued on page 28 
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Give Camping Gifts for 





Manufacturers are invited to 
submit photos, specifications and | 
prices for possible inclusion in this | 
department. Readers must bear in | 
mind that prices and specifications 
are subject to change, and this maga- 
zine assumes no responsibility for 
such changes or for errors that might 
occur in the preparation of the re- 
view. Every precaution is taken, | 
however, to prevent such errors. 








Christmas 


HRISTMAS is a wonderful time to add to your item for personal use that will make camping more 

camping equipment. For the all-family gift, why enjoyable than ever next summer. The items on these 
not a new and larger tent, or a camping trailer? For pages will give you some ideas; for others, visit your 
each individual, an air mattress or a sleeping bag — camp outfitter. (For those camping friends of yours, 
or a compass, a pedometer, a tent-stake puller, any why not a subscription to BETTER CAMPING?) 





HILLMAN-COMMER CARAVAN sleeps four adults and one child; during the day, 
beds fold into divan-type seats. Features include a two-burner stove with broiler; 
cupboard and closet space; dining and kitchen tables; porcelain wash basin, water 
supply and waste water container; and roof which extends up to allow headroom. Price 
at east coast ports of entry for the four-cylinder Caravan is $3655 fully equipped. 
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TABLE AND BENCHES for four people 
fold into a compact 36” x 30” x 3” unit for 
easy stowing; will fit into smallest Karpak 
luggage carrier (below) and stili leave room 
for plenty of luggage. Tabletop and seats 
are fiberboard; legs are reinforced alumi- 
num tubing. Available from R. Laacke Co., 
1021 W. Walnut St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
Price, f.o.b., $18.95. 





a 


KARPAK luggage carrier is actually a small 
self-supporting tent that fastens to car top 
with suction cups and straps. It comes in 
three sizes (36” x 48” x 14”, 42” x 60” x 14” and 
48” x 72” x 14”) and two materials, gray- 
green canvas or plastic-coated fabric, at 
prices ranging from $31.95 for the smallest 
canvas model (pictured) to $59.95 for the 
largest plastic model. Made by the Karpak 
Co., Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Mention Better Campinc when writing for 
descriptive folder. 


LATEST JEEP STATION WAGON, intro- 
duced by Willys Motors, Inc., last June, is 
$1995 at the factory. The compact carry-all 
provides nearly 100 cubic feet of storage 
when the rear seat is folded; with it up, six 
people can ride. The wagon has two-wheel 
drive and a four-cylinder engine; a six- 
cylinder engine is optional. 








ALL-STRUT TENT, manufactured by R. A. Humphrys’ Sons, Inc., 
1241 Carpenter St., Philadelphia 47, Pa., is designed like a quonset 
hut. It comes complete with floor, pegs, guy lines and canvas 
carrying bag, and has a fiber glass screened storm window and a 
front screen door and storm door. Four sizes, all with approxi- 
mately 7-foot headroom, are: 7x7, $79.50; 10x 7, $99.50; 10x 10, 
$109.50; 14x 10, $124.50. The 10x10 and 14x10 are also available 
with two screened side windows and a vinyl skylight at $123.95 
and $137.50. Mention Betrer Campinc when you write for details. 





WILDWOOD “CAMPMASTER?” is manufactured by the R. Laacke 
Co., 1021 W. Wainut St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. It has a floor size of 
9’-10” x 12’-5”, center height of 7’-9” and eave height of 6’-3”, eave 
width of 4’-8” and extension height of 5’-0”. Price, $125 f.o.b. Mil- 
waukee. Aluminum telescoping uprights for canopy are $3.95 
extra. Like all Wildwood umbrella tents, this pearl gray army 
duck shelter makes use of a center pole in the eaved portion; this 
leaves the extension free of uprights and makes for a roomier 
tent. A corner-pole arrangement can be had, if desired, for $25 
extra. The three screened windows have special flaps covering 
the sides of the storm curtains; privacy flap covers screened top 
portion of door for further weather protection. 





NEW SPORTSMAN LANTERN (No. 304) by 


BERNZ-O-MATIC LP gas lantern needs no 
pumping or priming and has few parts to 
get out of order. List price is $14.95. Made 
by Otto Bernz Co., Inc., Driving Park and 
Ramona, Rochester 17, N. Y. The same firm 
makes LP gas stoves in one- and two- 
burner models at prices of $12.95 and $23.95. 
The two-burner model uses two gas cylin- 
ders at a time to give individual control 
of both burners. More expensive to oper- 
ate, but considered safer than gasoline. 


PORTABLE “PURIFILTER” is claimed to 
provide safe, clean, sweet-smelling clear 
water for drinking or cooking. The unit 
weighs only 15 ounces and can be tucked 
into a coat pocket. Complete unit with car- 
rying case, $12.95; refills, $2.15 each. Avail- 
able at sporting goods stores or direct from 
Sure Pure Co., Ringoes, N. J. 
































Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison 10, Wis., features 
a bright, well-diffused floodlight which is 
converted te a piercing spot simply by 
turning the 360° swivel head. Uses metal- 
clad battery fitted to the lantern with two 
binding posts. Price, $9.25. 
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“SKYRIDER” Kamp King Koach, a product of the McNamee Coach Corp., 2501 N. Rose- 
mead Blvd., El Monte, Calif., has two fold-away chairs in the sky room which become 
a bed at night. Sliding doors close off the entire sky room from the rest of the coach. 
Seating capacity of the dome is five adults. Balance of unit contains cooking and eating 
facilities, more sleeping space, wardrobes and a closed-off toilet. The Sky Rider comes 
in a 10-foot model at $1795 and an 11-footer at $1895. 
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EVADA’S Valley of 
Fire State Park, lo- 
cated on the upper arm 
of Lake Mead and adja- 
cent to the boundaries 
of the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreational 
Area, is as picturesque 
as its name implies. The 
best highway to reach the park from 
Las Vegas is U.S. 91; follow it approxi- 
mately 40 miles north to Glendale and 
turn east on Nevada state route 12 
through Overton. Supplies are avail- 
able at Overton, the nearest point. On 
the paved road between Overton and 
the park entrance is the Lost City 
Museum, an interesting stop. You may 
acquire information and area maps 
here, or by writing to the Ranger, 
Valley of Fire, Overton, Nevada. 
Lost City, we understand, was 








This is Mosquito Rock. Hikers enjoy climbing the trails around 
these interesting sandstone formations. Area maps show the trails. 
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moved to this location before the wa- 
ters created by Hoover Dam backed 
up to cover the original site. All things 
of value were collected and are now 
displayed in the museum. Replicas of 
the Indian dwellings were built 
around it. 

There is another entrance to the 
park from U.S. 91 at the junction of 
Nevada state route 40 at Crystal, ap- 
proximately 35 miles north of Las 
Vegas; you turn east into the Valley 
of Fire. This route is shorter by a 
few miles, but a little more rugged 
than the one via Overton. 

Scenery and hiking are the chief 
attractions in the Valley of Fire. The 
sandstone rock formations and the 
sands are very red, and at sunset or 
sunrise they reflect a fiery hue. Di- 
rections to all the most interesting and 
accessible formations are marked and 
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The 
Valley 


of Fire 


By GLapDYs AND HENRY KITHCART 


PHOTOS BY HENRY KITHCART 


“Seven Sisters” is a typical campsite in 
the scenic Valley of Fire near Lake Mead. 


named on the area maps, but your 
imagination barely needs stretching to 
recognize the Seven Sisters, Elephant 
Rock, Mosquito Rock, Beehive or 
Enchanted Castles, to name a few. 
Portions of the roads to the more re- 
mote places are better to hike than to 
drive, unless you are using a jeep. 
Good walking shoes and a canteen of 
water are essential for the trail trips. 

Camping spots are located at strate- 
gic points in the Valley of Fire. They 
are all supplied with drinking water, 
tables, benches, wood stoves, firewood, 
grills and restrooms. A new camp- 
ing spot has been opened at “The 
Rock,” just off the road leading to 
“The Cabins.” Restrooms have been 
installed, but drinking water is not 
available here. 

The petroglyphs are very interest- 
ing and are in accessible areas, as 





Beehive Rock needs only a swarm of bees to complete it. It 
takes little imagination to see that the rocks are well named. 











Mouse’s Tank, a natural water basin, gots its name from an intri- 
guing legend that says it was the hideout of a renegade killer. 


well as on the rock canyon walls along 
the hiking path to “Mouse’s Tank.” 
This in an intriguing spot, well worth 
seeing providing you are a sturdy 
hiker. The trail leads through a wash 
and the sand is very deep. The story 
is told of a renegade Indian killer who 
some 60 years ago gave the settlers of 
this community a lot of trouble. His 
favorite hangout was this wild and 
then inaccessible canyon. The Tank 
is a natural water basin, and it pro- 
vided water to sustain his life in this 
arid section. He would slip into the 
village at night to raid homes and 
the grocery store in a mouselike fash- 
ion, whence the name. 

Petrified wood and logs in a very 
fine state of preservation are to be 
found at various locations in the park, 
but must not be disturbed, as everyone 
who uses our state and national parks 
knows and appreciates. You certain- 
ly should not miss the easy climb 
over cathedrallike steps to ‘Majestic 
Lookout.” It is breathtaking indeed. 
“Rainbow Vista” is another worth- 
while hike, and the coloring in the 
vista is truly properly named. 

The best time of the year to visit 
the Valley of Fire is whenever you 
can. It is beautiful at all times. It 
doesn’t get too cold in the winter- 
time, but the temperature sometimes 


zooms to 110 degrees in the summer 
months. Take your camera to preserve 
the memory of this trip on film. 

Lake Mead is so close at hand that 
you will want to drive the few miles 
to lovely Overton Beach, where there 








Elephant Rock is another of the interesting rock shapes. These 
formations reflect a fiery hue from the rising and setting sun. 


are camping spots, restrooms, an area 
roped off for swimming in the lake 
and a boat dock with boat rer.tals. The 
shore line is such that your own boat 
may be launched from your boat trail- 
er. The fishing is very good. *« 


On the way to the Valley of Fire, you'll want to stop at Lost City, where replicas of In- 


dian dwellings have been constructed. Many relics are displayed in the museum there. 
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TENT is usually the first and most 

expensive investment a family 
makes in camping. Since the proper 
tent can make all the difference be- 
tween fun and frustration, its selec- 
tion should involve a considerable 
amount of thinking and evaluation. 
For the inexperienced camper this 
may appear difficult. 

If the novice camper confines his 
tent selection to his local sporting 
goods store, he will probably find only 
a few different models from which to 
choose. He should know that there 
are many kinds of tents available and 
at a wide range in price. If, on the 
other hand, he becomes aware that 
there are so many different tents 
available, his problem may be one of 
elimination. 

There is a solution to this apparent 
difficulty. The selection of the right 
family tent for you can be determined 
by a review of what kind of camping 
you plan to do, the size and needs of 
your family, and what type of camping 
conditions can be anticipated. In short, 
what functions must your tent pro- 
vide? 


How to 


Ideally, the family tent for you is 
best determined after you’ve had some 
camping experience. For your family’s 
first camping adventure, it might be 
advisable to investigate the possibility 
of renting your tent. Most of the 
larger cities have sporting goods 
stores or tent rental agencies which 
provide such service at reasonable 
cost (about $5 to $10 a week). You 
may also be able to rent other camp- 
ing equipment at the same time. 

But assuming you’ve had some 
camping experience, or are convinced 
that the millions of American fam- 
ilies which camp annually can’t be 
wrong, then the sooner you get your 
own tent the longer you'll be enjoy- 
ing it. So let’s examine this problem 
of tent selection from the functional 
approach. 

The experienced camper knows 
there is no such thing as the “perfect 
tent,” that every tent is a compromise 
between the ideal and the practical. 
But there is a considerable variety 
in the number and degree of compro- 
mises each tent resolves. 

Perhaps the most common compro- 


By Nors HILDEBRAND 


select the 


mise and mistake the inexperienced 
camper makes is to select his tent on 
the basis of price. Since the initial 
attraction of camping is often the eco- 
nomical one, it is natural to look for 
a tent which fits the budget rather 
than which fits the family. Some of 
the so-called budget-priced tents are 
good buys; many will meet limited 
camping needs. The danger, however, 
lies in selecting a tent which is in- 
adequate for your family’s needs. The 
wrong tent at any price is a poor in- 
vestment. 

Your tent is going to be your home 
during the time you’re vacationing 
and you will want it to be as ade- 
quate a home as is possible. Over the 
number of years you'll be using your 
canvas home, the initial investment 
will seem progressively less impor- 
tant. 


our first consideration is space. If 
Y you're planning a trip in which 
camping is just an inexpensive way 
to spend the night, and each night 
finds you in a different campsite, then 
the tent space you need is primarily 
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RIGHT family tent 


in terms of sleeping space. If you use 
cots, you'll need a little more floor 
space than if you use sleeping bags or 
bedrolls. 

You'll also want a tent which is 
quickly put up and taken down. It 
should be light in weight and should 
pack easily; it should require a mini- 
mum number and size of tent poles, 
preferably of lightweight metal and 
telescoping. 

Since you'll be giving such a tent 
more wear and tear in putting it up 
and taking it down than in actual 
camping use, the material should be 
strong and flexible and should be the 
best quality you can afford — assum- 
ing you'll want to use it for a number 
of years. 

This kind of camping, however, is 
more strenuous than you may im- 
agine. If your children are small, they 
will have a harder time adjusting to 
camping with the constant shifting of 
campsite, and you'll have to do with- 
out many of the little conveniences 
and the tent-room you can enjoy in a 
more permanent camp. As a beginner, 
or as a family, you will probably enjoy 





camping more if you plan to stay a 
week or longer at a campsite. For 
this kind of camping, you need more 
space. 

Mere sleeping space is no longer the 
essential limiting factor now, nor is 
extreme lightness and ease of erec- 
tion. You’ve got more time and you 
needn’t accept the compromises that 
go with speed and ease. Your space 
consideration now is a matter of liv- 
ing space. This means adequate space 
for sleeping, for storage of clothing, 
various camping gear and possibly 
“eating space” during rainy weather. 

One mistake you can’t make is to 
get a tent that’s too large — at least 
short of a circus tent. If your family 
is a large one, you'll have some help 
in putting up the tent, so you needn’t 
compromise your choice from this 
factor. A man and a small boy can put 
up almost any tent available for 
camping purposes. 

Determining the space you need in 
your family tent can be done in the 
comfort of your own home. There are 
several ways to do this. One way is 
to mark off with string a section of 


DRAWINGS BY GIL REID 


your living room or recreation room 
floor according to the tent size you 
think is adequate, and then arrange 
your camping components within this 
space to test it. 

Another way is to make a miniature 
scale drawing. Use any scale you find 
practical; for example, a scale of 14” 
to the foot can be done on a sheet of 
typing paper. 

First, cut out pieces of paper to 
represent your sleeping campers. For 
each camper on a cot, make a paper 
rectangle representing three feet by 
six feet. If you’re using sleeping bags 
or bedrolls, you can reduce the width 
and length by a half foot. 

Next, cut out another piece of pa- 
per representing a three-foot square 
for each member of the family. This 
provides a reasonable allowance for 
clothing, storage of supplies and 
other camping gear you’ll want inside 
the tent. (Incidentally, sleeping bags 
can be rolled up during the day to 
free floor space.) 

Now, by arranging your paper cut- 
outs on another sheet of paper and 
then measuring the perimeter, you'll 
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Photos by the author. 


The author’s wife and three sons demonstrate how to find out what size tent you need 
right in your own living room. Four bedrolls are laid out side by side, and they require 
a tent about 10 feet long in one dimension. Cots for the same number would call for 12 
feet of space. To obtain the other dimension of the tent, add three feet to the length 
of the sleeping bags or cots to provide storage space. If you don’t have the sleeping 
equipment that you will be using on a camping trip as yet, allow a space 3x9 feet for 
each family member (3 x 6 for sleeping space and 3 x 3 for storage per person). You may 
decide that what your family requires is two smaller size tents instead of one large one. 


know the floor space dimensions of the 
tent you'll need. 

For the larger family, one tent may 
not be the best solution. One tent for 
sleeping and another, less expensive 
tent for storage may be a better 
choice. The two-tent solution is an 
individual family problem. If the chil- 
dren are small and unfamiliar with 
living in a tent, it’s advisable to keep 
them all together with one or both 
parents. With older children, or where 
feminine privacy is required, two 
sleeping tents may be better. Inci- 
dentally, many tents are available 
with curtains which can screen off 
parts of the tent into “rooms.” Or you 
may improvise your own curtains by 
pinning light sheeting to a rope. 

Instead of making your scale draw- 
ing, you can make a scale model out 
of lightweight cardboard. First, pro- 
ceed with the floor-space drawing, 
then add the walls of the tent type 
you like. Next, furnish it with paper 
model cots and other representative 
equipment. Just seeing this miniature 
model will give you a good idea of 
what your living space requirements 
will be — including headroom. And 
if you have to compromise on space, 
you'll know what you’re giving up be- 
fore you buy and before you camp. 
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NOTHER factor to consider in tent 
A selection is weather protection, 
rain or shine. Somehow it never seems 
to rain lightly on a camping trip. 
Perhaps living in homes and working 
inside has given us a different per- 
spective on rain, but it always seems 
to rain “buckets” in camp. And some- 
times the rain continues for several 
days. 

Despite this problem, don’t ever buy 
a tent which is advertised as “water- 
proof.” If the material is actually 
waterproof, which is perhaps doubt- 
ful, it will be the most uncomfortable 
tent not merely when it rains, but all 
the time. 

A tent material must be one which 
lets water out, as well as holds water 
out. To do this a tent must “breathe,” 
must permit the moisture produced 
inside the tent to escape in order to 
be comfortable for the occupants. This 
inside moisture is produced by con- 
densation through changes in temper- 
ature and humidity from the weather, 
and also by the moisture-laden breath 
of those inside. So a tent must be 
porous enough to permit this inside 
moisture in the form of vapor to es- 
cape and it must be dense enough (not 
necessarily heavy or thick) to hold 
back heavy rain from the outside. 
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Instead of measuring actual space require- 
ments, you might find it easier to make a 
scale drawing. In this example one inch 
represents one foot. Make a cardboard cut- 
out 3x6 inches for each member of the 
family, for sleeping space, and another 
cardboard cutout 3x3 feet, which repre- 
sents the storage space allowed for each 
person. Finally, measure the space the cut- 
outs occupy and you will have the scale 
measurement of the tent you need. Note: 
Bedrolls for sleeping require a little less 
space than cots do, but cots also provide 
storage space for some things under them. 


Water on the outside is kept out by 
surface tension. As the tent gets wet, 
the individual threads in the material 
swell and provide too small a grid for 
individual drops to penetrate. You 
can see this happen when it first be- 
gins to rain. Initially, a fine spray will 
come through; then as the material 
gets wet, this spray stops. With some 
tents, this surface tension can be de- 
stroyed by touching the inside wall 
surface with your hand or by brushing 
against it with some object when the 
tent is wet. 

So far, we’ve discussed the natural 
water resistance provided by the tent 
material. Different types of material, 
as well as the “closeness” of the fab- 
ric weave, determine this built-in re- 
sistance. In order to provide continu- 
ing dry shelter, however, the tent 
material is treated in various ways 
with a “filler” material to make a finer 
grid, or by impregnating or coating 
the fabric with various substances. 

Filler substances are usually clay 
or paraffin and are found only in the 
less expensive tents. Since they soon 
dissolve or wear off, they are unsat- 
isfactory materials for use in a camp- 
ing tent. 

Chemical solutions are used in the 
better tents. These solutions may be 























sprayed on; the tent material may be 
dipped; or what is best, the solution 
may be applied under pressure be- 
fore the tent is sewn together. These 
treatments provide water repellency 
rather than waterproofing. 

The chemical treatment can be “dry 
process” or it can be “oil tempered.” 
Both are excellent. The oil-tempered 
process adds about 50 per cent to the 
weight of the tent as contrasted with 
little or no appreciable weight in- 
crease through the dry process. An 
oil-tempered tent will lose its charac- 
teristic green color in time, gradually 
turning lighter; the dry process, usu- 
ally identified by khaki color, will 
not fade as readily. No dye color, 
however, is completely permanent. 

Another excellent treatment is 
known as “siliconizing.” This is a 
chemical treatment, usually applied 


Instead of a drawing, you can make a more realistic model of 
After you have the floor 
dimensions worked out, construct two sides and half of the top 
of the kind of tent you have decided on. Make these out of light- 


your tent by going one step farther. 


under pressure, which treats every 
fiber with a water-resistant silicone 
solution. A tent fabric so treated can 
also be touched when wet without 
causing a leak. 

At the same time the water-repel- 
ling process in given, mildew resist- 
ant inhibitors are included in the 
treatment. This information is usual- 
ly included in the tent specifications 
provided by the manufacturer. Over a 
period of time, your “moisture” prob- 
lems will be more likely to come from 
mildew than from rain. Prevention of 
the conditions which produce mildew 
is important even in a _ properly 
treated tent, as the treatment is not 
permanent. Proper airing of the tent 
and making sure it is completely dry 
before packing for any length of time 
will guard against mildew — a fungus 
killed by sunlight and fresh air. 


weight cardboard. 
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Protection against the “shine” of 
sunlight is important from the stand- 
point of comfort. Some tents are 
treated with aluminum coatings, es- 
pecially the roof, to reflect a good part 
of the sun’s heat. This is something of 
a luxury. Any tent will get hot inside 
if pitched out in the open where the 
sun can hit it most of the day. A 
campsite selected for some shade, es- 
pecially afternoon shade, can remedy 
the situation. And adequate ventila- - 
tion will take care of the problem ex- 
cept on the most sultry nights, for 
which there is no solution. 


~ basic knowledge of various 
materials used for tents will be of 
help in the selection of the right tent. 
Although different tent manufacturers 
use different trade names in describ- 

Continued on page 22 





If you are going to use cots, make your cot 
models with legs, also out of cardboard. Add paper boxes to 
represent food, clothing and equipment, and arrange them inside 
the tent model. Now you can tell how much headroom is left. 
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Three months camping 


WEEK after our June wedding, we 
boarded a freighter bound for 
France. With us we had a minimum 
of clothing plus a few camping items. 
Our basic camping equipment, which 
we bought in Paris, cost about $100. 
This included the tent (which cost 
$40), two sleeping bags, two air mat- 
tresses, cooking equipment and a 
table with two folding chairs. In Paris 
we picked up our car, which we sold at 
the end of the trip with a depreciation 
of $250. As touring documents and car 
insurance cost us $75, our means of 
transportation came to only $325. 






through Europe 


By JOAN AND PETER HopkKINs 
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Here are our approximate expenses 
for camping 93 nights in Europe: 


Food $250 
Campsites 65 
Gas and oil 110 
Incidentals 50 
a $475 
Camping equipment 100 
Car and documents 325 
Two round-trip ocean tickets 800 
$1700 


In Europe practically all camping is 
done at sites where there is a charge, 
although occasionally they are free. 







































The sites usually provide you with 
running cold water, toilets (or out- 
houses) and cold showers. The more 
elaborate sites will even have food 
stores, restaurants and ironing privi- 
leges. Camping is a common practice 
among Europeans in all walks of life, 
and nearly every town or city has at 
least one campsite. 

Our first step was to camp through 
Switzerland, as we had friends in 
Germany and Austria. Almost every 
site was on the edge of a glossy lake 
surrounded by misty mountains. It 
was sometimes cold at night, but dur- 
ing the day the warm sun beckoned 
us to swim in the icy, crystal clear 
water. We did our laundry on the 
shore, piling it up on our air mat- 
tresses (which doubled for sleeping 
and swimming) and then hanging it 
up on the lead line from our tent to a 
tree. Usually we stopped at a site for 
at least two nights so that we had time 
to absorb the environment. Fifty cents 
a night was about average for camp- 
sites in Switzerland; we paid 70 cents 
at Zurich and 25 cents in the moun- 
tains. 

We stayed at several sites in Ger- 
many and Austria before going back 
to France. Although the German and 
Austrian sites were sometimes primi- 
tive, they were spotless and the 
charge was usually only 25 cents a 
night. The Germans are the most in- 
dustrious campers and tourists in 
Europe, whereas the French campers 
spend a good deal of time taking life 
easy, and usually have a little vase of 
flowers sitting in the middle of a neat- 
ly spread lunch table. We found the 
most valuable part of the trip in talk- 
ing casually with other campers. Fre- 
quently we pooled our talents and had 
a meal together, especially good with 
French acquaintances. As we can 
manage French and German between 


Joan Hopkins gets a camper’s view of an old 
Roman aqueduct while floating on her air 
mattress near the Pont du Gard in France. 




















At Fluelen in Switzerland, Joan and Peter Hopkins camped beside Lake Lucerne; they found the water icy cold beneath a warm surface. 


us, we were able to communicate with 
almost everyone we met. 

The next two months in France gave 
us a real opportunity to absorb the 
French way of life. We stayed at all 
kinds of campsites and met all kinds 
of people, mainly French and English 
— the Germans and Swiss prefer sun- 
ny Italy. French campsites on the 
whole are reasonable, usually 25 cents 
a night or even free if municipally 
owned. These sites are provided by 
the towns and cities to encourage 
tourists to stop there. 

Our favorite site was at the Pont 
du Gard, where we spent three nights. 
Located in the gorge cut by the River 
Gard, it was beautifully wooded with 
plane and cyprus trees. Our first aft- 
ernoon there, we took our air mat- 
tresses into the river and paddled up 
through the broadest of the lower 
arches so that we could float down- 
stream on our backs, viewing the 
great aqueduct from new and dra- 
matic perspectives. That evening we 
invited our Dutch neighbors to share 
a glass of wine with us, and the next 


morning we were treated to a gen- 
erous portion of Edam cheese. This 
site cost 50 cents a night. 

After two weeks in the Provence 
district, we drove northwest through 
the Gorges du Tarn. Here we again 
found some beautiful and usually free 
campsites. Many had no facilities 
other than a crude pump for water, 
but we had long since grown accus- 
tomed to such conditions! Following 
French custom, we usually ate a light 
lunch of bread, cheese, and fruit. At 
suppertime we cooked a hot meal of 
mixed vegetables in our Austrian 
pressure cooker. We seldom ate in a 
restaurant as we enjoyed shopping 
in the colorful local markets and 
cooking our own food—more reli- 
able and less expensive. 

We spent the first two weeks of 
September on the coast of Brittany, 
then headed south for the French Ri- 
viera where we found the sites more 
luxurious, expensive, and filled with 
campers of all nationalities. It is not 
advisable to attempt camping on the 
Riviera in July and August as the 
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sites are overcrowded, but in autumn 
most Europeans have finished their 
vacations and camping and swimming 
are still enjoyable. 

After two weeks of loafing on the 
beaches of the Cote d’Azur, we set 
off for Italy and a last bit of sight- 
seeing. The campsite at Florence was 
the most luxurious we found. Set in 
an olive grove on a hill overlooking 
the city, there were spotless facilities 
and every possible convenience in- 
cluding a food store, a restaurant, a 
gas station, special sinks for washing 
clothes, and ironing privileges. But 
this site was expensive: $1 a night! 

Although the site near Venice was 
not as luxurious, it was spotless and 
comfortable. We camped our 93rd 
night here and then took to hotels as 
we drove back to Paris for the return 
trip home. It wasn’t until we got to 
Italy that we saw any American 
campers, and these were servicemen 
stationed in Germany and their wives. 
We wish more Americans would try 
this economical and fun way to see 


Europe. * 
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Jug-o-rum! 


By Gorpon S. SMITH 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE first time I saw Rana cates- 

beiana’s children I was horrified at 
their size: nearly 7 inches long. That’s 
big for tadpoles, but they belong to the 
North American bullfrog. 

When I first saw them I was puz- 
zled. Lying on a dock, I was lazily 
looking over the edge into the clear 
northern waters for fish. It was a 
pleasant way of idling my time as I 
waited for my family to get them- 
selves ready for the trip. Our canoes 
were packed to the gunwales. They 
fitted the scene, ready for the short 
journey through the iakes to a choice 
campsite. A whole week: just camp- 
ing, a little fishing, some outdoor 
cooking, a bit of exploring. Maybe 
the pileated woodpecker would show 
itself again this year. What a bir... 
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I nearly cricked my neck with sur- 
prise! Three shapes glided by, down 
there. They looked like tadpoles, but 
they couldn’t be! 

“Jug-o’-rums!” 

“What was that?” I exploded. 

“Jug-o’-rums, or they will be this 
summer.” 

Slowly I turned over and looked up 
into the weathered face of our guide 
as he continued. 

‘‘Some calls’m ‘blood’n’ouns’; 
others, ‘bottle-o’-rum.’ They’re tad- 
poles of the bullfrog. You'll find 
plenty in the backwaters around our 
camp. Look along the bank on ol’ 
stumps an’ floating logs. The hin’ legs 
are good to eat, too.” 

Our canoe journey did not leave the 
topic of bullfrogs. Between directions 
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we learned their ways and how they 
lived and how they reproduced. We 
learned that breeding commences to- 
wards the end of June and continues 
into July, when the water tempera- 
ture has risen to 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit and the air has beaten it to 80. 
Bullfrogs do things big. If we wanted 
to see eggs—black and white and 
about 140” in diameter — we were to 
look for egg-masses, large surface 
films measuring up to about 2% feet 
across. 

We learned that bullfrogs like large 
bodies of water. Satisfactory repro- 
duction requires wooded shores: wil- 
lows which hang low over the water; 
brush, stumps and driftwood along the 
banks, and shallows where the species 
can transform. 

It came as a surprise to learn that 
the tadpoles lived through two win- 
ters; that they could regenerate limbs 
if mutilated, but this power was lost 
in the adult. Bullfrogs have teeth, too, 
not for masticating victims but to hold 
them before swallowing whole. We 
heard tales of chipmunks being swept 
up with the tongue, and of ducklings 
that disappeared below the water sur- 
face. 

In our short journey, if I could have 
remembered all our guide had told us, 
it would have filled a small-sized 
book. But my thoughts were on find- 
ing these monsters. From past ex- 
perience I knew this meant a solitary 
trip, where loud whispers, subdued 
excitement, and fidgety patience 
would not mar the quest. I made my 
plans. I knew just the place. 


NSTINCTIVELY I knew it to be 5 a.m.; 

the subconscious was working and 
my plans unfolding. Withdrawing my 
body from the warm sleeping bag, I 
crawled from the pup tent and met 
the cold, wet grass. A slight shiver 
shook my flesh and I hesitated for a 
moment. 

“You're getting soft,” I thought, and 
mustered through a quick and 
stealthy change to rubber shoes and 
swimming trunks. I pulled on a beach 
jacket. 

Two canoes were drawn up on a 
narrow strip of sand. Using all the 
tricks of my city-born skills, I reached 
the nearest without disturbing the 
camp. 

My mental processes continued to 
function numbly. “Paddle and bailer. 
That’s good enough! No ballast. The 
canoe will ride high and roll. Better 
be careful! Glad I didn’t bring the 


camera; better where it is.” 

















The canoe glided along on a ripple- 
less surface, through puffs of gloomy 
mist. Over the tops of the conifers the 
first halo of the day radiated upwards. 
Visibility was improving and I skirted 
around a rocky headland and through 
a narrow channel. Another mile 
should bring me right there. A distant 
bird called. A slight breeze kissed a 
patch of water. It rippled! The day 
was breaking. I felt like a phantom 
Indian in virgin country as the canoe 
nosed into the backwater. 

It immediately slowed down as it 
sluggishly cut into a thin scum which 
dressed the face of the bay. Insects 
danced upon the green and an under- 
water pocket of gas from decaying 
matter rose up to the top and burst in 
playful response. The whole area was 
hemmed in by trees — willows! Dead 
limbs leaned far out from the bank, 
protecting the land from invasion. 
Debris floated in anchored positions. 


“Jug-o’-rum! Bottle-o’-rum!” 


Before the sonorous bass notes had 
time to echo, I had spotted the two 
portly gentlemen. They must have 
weighed a pound apiece, and were sit- 
ting side by side on a dead branch 
protruding from the brush. They were 
beautiful specimens of bullfrog, a 
drab green color above and yellowish 
white below. 

“Jug-o’-rum.” 

If I was to get nearer to them I 
would have to nose the canoe in 
among the overgrowth. I was amid- 
ships and needed to be nearer the 
forward end for a better view. Care- 
fully I changed positions and began 
to paddle in backwards. The canoe 
began to roll. A hand seemed to be 
tipping it from below. The more I 
tried to counterbalance the pitch the 
greater the next ro.... 

Gosh, it was awful. Everything 
went — paddle, bailer, canoe, and me. 
When people fall they do one of two 
things: drop everything or grab 


everything. I belong with those in the 
latter class. 

When all was still once more I took 
note of the situation. I was breath- 
ing! Slime dripped from my right 
hand holding an overhanging branch; 
my left arm was tucked under the 
canoe, my feet had come to rest on the 
silt of a submerged wobbly tree trunk. 
The paddle was 50 feet away, yet get- 
at-able. 


No panic now. Quiet thinking and- 


patience would get me out of this 
mess. It did. Once more I knelt amid- 
ships, but feeling cold and wet. I 
hand-flipped the water-laden canoe 
in the direction of the floating paddle. 
Yep, back to camp. 

“Knee-deep! Be drowned! Knee- 
deep! Be drowned!” 

Those two portly gentlemen had not 
moved their position one inch. In dis- 
gust, and in the best north country ac- 
cent I could find in me, I answered, 
“Jug-o’-rum!” «x 





The time to look for bullfrogs is when the first sign of day begins to appear over the top of the hills, and the mist slowly disperses. 
Then trunks and large tree roots that went unnoticed in the gloom seem to rise from the deep, and soon you'll see a jug-o-’rum. 
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OSTALGIA was more than appar- 

ent on the faces of the youngsters 
as they gathered around me while 
I packed away our camping gear for 
the winter. My wife Anne supervised 
the packing of our 8! x 11-foot wall 
tent in its storage box with as much 
attention as if she were having me 
pack the ancient family trousseau. 
Our two boys—Gregory, 12, and Mark, 
8—were reluctantly packing away 
their own cooking kits, axes and fish- 
ing equipment. The only one in the 
family untouched by this passing of 
another summer was our four-year- 
old daughter Jane. Jane was still busy 
refamiliarizing herself with her last 
winter’s toys. 

However, although we were reluc- 
tantly closing the storage room door 
on our implements of summer fun, 
we were not closing our minds. We 
were all looking ahead to the long 
winter weeks of planning and dream- 
ing of the things we would do and 
the places we would go during the 
next summer. 

In order to give our future plan- 
ning and dreaming more reality and 
purpose, we hit on the idea of form- 
ing a family camping club, with reg- 
ular weekly meetings. We chose Sun- 
day afternoon for the meeting date 
for several reasons. It does not con- 
flict with any of our regular weekly 
chores and activities and it gives us 
each a full week between meetings to 
prepare our particular projects for 
presentation. We keep each project 
in a scrapbook, and as much as pos- 
sible limit our activities within the 
scope of these broad categories: 

1. New campsites and places of in- 
terest. 

2. Camping recipes. 

3. New camping equipment. 

4. Campcraft, nature study, first aid. 

One of our first projects each fall 
is to draw a large calendar for the 
months of June, July and August. 
When we have explored all the possi- 
bilities of a particular campsite and 
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have filled our scrapbook with all 
of the available material we can find 
on the particular location, we choose 
an open weekend on our camping cal- 
endar and label it with the name of 
our site. 

We each choose our own projects 
and as we dig into them our scrap- 
books begin to grow. As a family unit, 
our combined endeavors provide each 
of us with a wealth of knowledge. 
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Due to our research under the 
heading of “New campsites and places 
of interest,” we have all become a lit- 
tle better acquainted with the geog- 
raphy of our country. At first we 
wrote only for descriptive camping 
material from the places we planned 
to visit during the coming summer. 
This information was so well received 
and read by our little group that we 
decided to expand this program. We 
now have a camping library which in- 
cludes pamphlets, books, pictures, and 
brochures from all 50 states and Can- 
ada, particularly Nova Scotia. 

We highly recommend these pub- 
lications put out, free of charge, by 
our Federal and state agencies. They 
are well illustrated, interesting, and 
informative. Why not start your own 
camping library or add to your pres- 
ent one by consulting the “Informa- 
tion, Please” section of BetrER CAMP- 
ING (page 3)? Also, visit your local 
city library where you will find many 
interesting books written on the sub- 
ject of camping. In addition to these 
free services at your disposal, there 
are several very informative books 
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that you may purchase from your 
bookstore or publisher. We are very 
proud of our library and much of our 
spare time is spent there. 


ROM the beginning, Anne automati- 
F cally took on the “Camp recipes” 
project. For every weekend of fun 
that we plan and record on our camp 
calendar, Anne includes in our scrap- 
book a set of mouth-watering menus. 
One of the high points of our Sunday 
meetings is always one of Anne’s lat- 
est culinary experiments cooked over 
our Coleman two-burner camp stove 
right in our own kitchen. 

These tantalizing menus don’t just 
come from inspiration alone, I’ve 
found out. Anne combs the shelves of 
our local supermarkets and camping 
supply houses for dehydrated items 
and other foodstuffs with an eye to 
economy, limited storage space, and 
the spoilage factor, and combines these 
ingredients into nourishing and invit- 





ing meals. In her menu preparation, 
she doesn’t overlook the wealth of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, in season, 
that will be bought from outdoor mar- 
kets and farmers along our way to 
the campsites. For a pleasant break 
in kitchen routine, why not try a 
kitchen cookout? 

At least once a month we try to 




















take a field trip through all the sport- 
ing goods and surplus stores we can 
find, in search of new camping gear. If 
we see a particular item we think will 
make our camping life easier or more 
fun, we make a note of it and its price; 
when we get home we add this item to 
our inventory of items needed. When 
we started our camping club, we set 
up a complete list of all the camping 
equipment we had on hand, and added 
a separate list of the items we needed. 
As our list of items needed began to 
grow, we decided that we should have 
a fund to which we could all contrib- 
ute for the purchase of these items. 
We elected Mark and Greg as co- 
treasurers of this fund. 

Since we operate this fund on a very 
limited budget, we are very careful 
in the selection of new equipment. 
Each new purchase, no matter how 
small, is regarded as a very special 
event. My wife and I are especially 
pleased with the results this project 
is having on the children. Without 
realizing it, they are getting a sound 
education in economics. They are no 
longer satisfied with buying the first 
item that catches their eyes. Before 
an item reaches our camping inven- 
tory, the boys have spent much time 
milling through our camping equip- 
ment catalogs — comparing price, du- 
rability and quality. As the boys have 
found out, it is best to buy equipment 
from an established manufacturer or 
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store handling camping gear. A lit- 
tle extra research before purchase of 
new camping equipment not only adds 
to the enjoyment of camping, but also 
reduces replacement expense. 


UST as any sport or recreation has 
J its rules, practices and skills, camp- 
ing is no exception. Whether you pitch 
your tent in a wilderness or a modern, 
equipped campground, there are cer- 
tain basic rules and skills that must 
be known and abided by. In order to 
become more familiar with these 
skills, our little group began the 
“Campcraft, nature study and first aid 
project.” Again we turned to our 
camping library for information to 
help us better understand how we 
could make our future camping safer 
and more enjoyable. To get our proj- 
ect under way, we started three addi- 
tional looseleaf notebooks and labeled 
them respectively “Campcraft Facts,” 
“Nature Study Facts” and “First Aid 
Facts.” During the week we dig 
through our books for unusual and 
helpful facts on each of the subjects. 
At our meetings we briefly discuss our 
newly found facts, using demonstra- 
tions, examples and specimens when- 
ever possible. Then we enter each of 
these into the proper notebook for 
future reference. 

As a group project we are currently 
putting together a family first aid kit, 
learning as we go the use of each 
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r will be the best yet! 


medicine or first aid item in our kit. 
We always try to end our discussions 
with an informal question bee cover- 
ing any of the material that we have 
previously logged in our notebooks. 
We are all becoming more aware that 
the more we learn about this project, 
the better equipped we will be to face 





many of the unusual problems or 
emergencies that may arise during our 
future camping seasons. We all agree 
that a good first aid kit and manual 
should be part of every camper’s gear. 
Another good safety precaution to 
bear in mind is, whenever possible, to 
familiarize yourself in advance with 
the terrain, wild life and climatic con- 
ditions of the location in which you 
plan to set up your camp. 

When we started our family camp- 
ing club, we had no idea that it would 
expand into such a worthwhile, as 
well as enjoyable, medium in our fam- 
ily life. It has not only kept alive and 
furthered our interest in camping but, 
as I have tried to point out, it has 
given us all a greater insight into 
many subjects. 

Why not gather your family around 
the dining room or kitchen table and 
start your own camping club or dis- 
cussion group? Take it from us, you 
won’t be sorry. Why not start plan- 
ning your weekends on your own 
camping calendar? Our calendar is 
almost full for next summer. As I 
think back over our discussions of the 
places we will visit and the things we 
will do, I am sure that next summer 
will be the best yet. * 
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Autumn in the 
Arrowhead 


HOUSANDS on 
thousands of camp- 

ers know the delights 
of the vast canoe area ountr 
of the Arrowhead 
Country of northern 
Minnesota in the sum- 
mertime. Compara- 
tively few, though, 
know that no form of iron curtain 
descends upon that area immediately 
after Labor Day. These few are privi- 
leged, indeed, for September and , " 
October are magnificent months for 
camping amid the thousand or more soshitedi, { 
lakes in the Superior National Forest. “ * 
There’s a panorama of fall coloring 
that’s breathtaking; the fishing is al- 
ways good: and no one is breathing . 
down the back of your neck. , 

Jutting out from Duluth in the form 
of the arrowhead from which it takes 
its name is a group of counties of 
primeval beauty. The city of Ely, an 
attractive combination of tourism and 
industry (there are four iron mines 
within the city limits), has become the 
center for the tremendous canoe 
country over whose waterways you 
could travel for months without re- 
tracing your course. The northern 
boundary of the Arrowhead Country 
is the twisting maze of lakes and 
streams that marks the Canadian bor- 
der; its other side is the long shore of 
Lake Superior, canting in a north- 
easterly direction from Duluth until 
it reaches a point at Pigeon River, the 
boundary between the United States 
and Canada here. 

This was the voyageur country. As 
early as 1660 the intrepid French 
woodsmen and trappers, led by such 
explorers as Radisson and Groseil- 
liers, came up through the Great 
Lakes in their canoes and threaded 
these waterways to penetrate far into 
the interior of what is now Minnesota 
and Manitoba. 

Although the voyageurs visited the 
area frequently and made it well , 
known before any white man had 
penetrated as far west as western 
Pennsylvania or Ohio, for example, 
much of it still remains as it was in 
the days when these fur trappers and 
the Jesuit missionary explorers vis- 
ited it. The voyageurs were after furs 
and they had no desire to settle any- 
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where, so they left little mark on the 
area. There are still a few French 
place names such as Grand Marais, 
but that’s about all. 

To me, the area’s charm is greatest 
just after Labor Day and before the 
hunting season opens. Possibly the 
biggest deterrent to an extended 
camping season in this northern coun- 
try is the fear that it will be too cold 
for camping, except for the most 
rugged individuals. Well, the nights 
are frequently chilly, but they’re that 
way occasionally even in midsummer 
this far north. In the final analysis, if 
a Florida cracker such as myself man- 
ages to stay comfortable in the 
Arrowhead in September and October 
— as I did last fall and on other occa- 
sions — the cold shouldn’t bother any- 
one. Besides, a camper of even rudi- 
mentary experience shouldn’t find a 
high average of 65.4 and a low average 
of 44.9 uncomfortable at all, and that’s 
what it was for September 1959. Even 
October’s 54.3 high average and 39.1 
low can’t be considered as exactly 
arctic conditions. 

This is canoe country par excel- 
lence, as the voyageurs might have 
said, and there are a number of ex- 
cellent and experienced canoe outfit- 
ters in the area, all with headquarters 
in Ely. These people rent complete 
equipment, and include food, for a 
cost of from $5 and up per day per 
person. This includes canoes (Grum- 
man aluminum jobs unless otherwise 
specified), tents with floors and mos- 
quito netting, sleeping bags, pack 
sacks, axes, shovels, rain ponchos, 
cooking and eating utensils and food 
of your choice, to fit the length of the 
trip. If you arrive with a part out- 
fit, they’ll be glad to fill it out for you 
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on a rental basis. They also have 
guides available at extra charge. The 
outfitters who are not located on rec- 
ognized starting points for “canoe 
heaven” supply towage service. A 
complete list of such outfitters is ap- 
pended. 

The Superior National Forest of 
Minnesota joins hands with Quetico 
Provincial Park of Ontario to make 
up the most famous canoe country in 
the world. Comprising a total of more 
than 314 million acres, it is probably 
more water than land, and the forest 
is divided into numerous “zones,” one 
of which is “canoe heaven,” a wilder- 
ness area covering 509 square miles 
that is entirely roadless. By Labor 
Day, the water skiers have all gone 
home and the excursion boats aren’t 
running. It is then that the dip of the 
paddle, the soft hiss of a fast canoe, 
the splash of a fish jumping, and the 
cry of a wild bird really make up an 
undisturbed symphony. 

Mind you, I’m not ungregarious. A 
Floridian who didn’t like water ski- 
ing would be drummed out of his own 
state in disgrace, and I’ve taken more 
than one ride on the excursion boats, 
which offer the tourist in a hurry an 
unparalleled opportunity to see some 
of our primeval wilderness. Nonethe- 
less, there’s a distinct and poignant 
charm to the country when the snarl 
of the internal combustion engine is 
not heard anywhere on the face of the 
land. 


~— are a number of rustic public 
campgrounds maintained in the 
area by the U.S. Forest Service, and 
a list of these is on page 20. Over- 
nighting at one or more of these can 
give a tantalizingly lovely glimpse of 
what the country offers, but it will 
whet the appetite for the wilderness 
area where there are no roads. Here 
the camper may put down his bedroll 
or set up his tent where nightfall, or 
a particularly beautiful setting, finds 
him, preferably on one of the thou- 
sands of islands that dot the thousand 
lakes. No camping or campfire permits 
are required, but bear in mind that 
this is forest country —and watch 
those fires! 

Staying warm on the chilly nights 
is no problem. There are innumerable 
heating devices that will keep a tent 
warm after the loon has boomed his 
last evening call across the lake (and 
what an eerie sound that is!). Or, for 
the more energetic camper, there’s the 
stunt that the Seminole Indians —a 
continent away — taught me for the 
occasional chill nights in the Ever- 
glades. Dig a shallow trench about 
seven feet long for your fire on one 
of the sandy island beaches. When 
ready for bed, sprinkle sand over the 
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embers; the Seminoles recommended 
three inches only, but my 210 pounds 
requires about four inches to avoid a 
singed bedroll. Lie down on this 
“electric blanket,” pull some fragrant 
pine branches over the top of you, 
with your poncho spread over them. 
After a day’s paddling, you'll never 
know what hit you when you drop 
down on this warm, luxurious couch. 
Warning: have plenty of materials for 
breakfast available! I’ve rolled out of 
one of those couches, shaken off six 
inches of snow that had fallen during 
the night and, with the fragrance of 
pine permeating my system, tied into 
a breakfast that would have sufficed 
for Paul Bunyan. That pine scent 
sure does wonders for your appetite, 
and your digestion too. 

The only hitch is, having gone to 
the trouble of digging my “electric 
blanket,” I’m usually loath to move on 
the next day. What I do, as a rule, is 
to paddle off somewhere and, if pos- 
sible, circle back to the same campsite 
for a second night. Or I have quite 
lazily remained at the very same spot 
all day, fishing or just sitting and ob- 
serving the ways of the wild creatures. 
The Arrowhead Country is magnifi- 
cent to see under any circumstances, 
but it’s much better and can be sa- 
vored more if one doesn’t have a fixed 





Canoe outfitters 


| Basswood Beach Canoe Trips, W. J. 

Wenstrom, Ely, Minnesota. 

Canoe equi on Basswood 
Lake e mi 

tion (entrar to Quetic 


pment located 
le from Canadian Customs sta- 
Provincial Park) 


Box 569-A, Ely, Minnesota. 


| Canoe equipn located on Fall Lake 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co., P.O. 
Canadian Border Outfitters, Box 58-B, 
Ely, Minnesota. Phone, 810-F3. 


Canoe equipment located on Moose Lake. 


Canoe Country Outfitters. Bill Rom, 
629 E. Sheridan Street, E!y, Minne- 
sota. Phone 800. 

Canoe equipment located on Moose Lake 


Fishermen’s Headquarters and Canoe 
Outfitters, Ely, Minnesota. Phone 6. 
Choice of starting points on Fall Lake, 
Moose Lake, Lake One or Nina Moose River 


Handberg’s Quetico-Superior Canoe 
Outfitters, Bernard A. Carlson, Box 
787-E, Ely, Minnesota. Phones 348 
and 810-F12. 


Canoe equipment on Moose Lake 





Kawishiwi Lodge Canoe Outfitters, 
Frank Zgonc, Ely, Minnesota. 


Canoe equipment on Lake One 


Trygg’s Canoe Trips, Bill Trygg, Box 
628-C, Ely, Minn. Phone 824-W. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Box 29-CC, 
Ely, Minnesota. 
Tow service to all points. 














Split Rock Light is one of the scenic attractions of the Arrowhead Country, along 
U.S. 61 on the shore of Lake Superior. The light emits a half-second flash every 10 
seconds to warn Great Lakes sailors of dangerous reefs and iron-bearing rocks which 
make ships’ compasses all but useless. Here the state has established a wayside with 
a fireplace, a likely spot to have lunch en route to campgrounds in the Ely area. 


plan, or a fixed mileage to paddle. 
On the subject of fishing in these 
lakes, there’s just no way of con- 
vincing anyone who hasn’t been there 
of anything about the fishing except 
that the teller is the world’s champion 
fish-story liar. So let’s just take the 
State of Minnesota’s authenticated list 
of record catches. The 1958 list is 
typical: 
Walleyes: a 13 lb. and two 11 Ib. 
8 oz. out of White Iron Lake. 
Northern pike: 28 lb.4 oz. out of 
Basswood Lake, and two of over 27 lb. 
from Ensign Lake and Birch Lake. 
Lake trout: 23 lb. 2 oz. and 21 lb. 12 
oz. out of Basswood Lake. 
Smallmouth bass: 5 lb. 12 oz. out of 
Gardner Bay; seven other 5 lb. or 
better, mostly out of Basswood. 
Important to the camper, too, is the 
number of panfish to be found in all 
the lakes, however small. Fishing li- 
censes are available at all sporting 
goods and hardware stores in Ely, as 
well as at the locker plant and the 
minnow dealers there, and also at all 
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the resorts in the area. If you land 
a prize fish, or want to back up your 
fish stories when you get home, the 
Ely locker plant will pack your catch 
in dry ice and it will be in good condi- 
tion when you get home. The Smiths, 
Marie and Ken, who run the plant, 
are to be found at Second Avenue and 
East Sheridan Street in Ely. 

Flying over the Arrowhead Country 
in a light plane is very reminiscent of 
a similar flight over Florida. In both 
cases, there are so many lakes and 
waterways that solid ground appears 
to be only a latticework between wa- 
ters. There’s a safe sod landing field in 
Ely, less than a mile from downtown. 
The two runways are 2200 feet long, 
100 feet wide at the ends, and 300 feet 
wide at the intersections, and they run 
northwest-southeast and _ northeast- 
southwest. If you’re flying in, the lo- 
cation is latitude 47° 45’ N, longitude 
91° 45’ W, and the gliding angle is 1 to 
20. Keep an eye out for a 30-foot- 
high power line near the west bound- 
ary of the field, another power line 
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45 feet high one quarter of a mile 
east of the field, and a large hill to 
the north-northeast. Tie-down units 
are available and gas may be had, but 
there are no hangars or toilet facilities 
at the field. 

The western “base” of the Arrow- 
head triangle is marked from the air 
by a series of gaping chasms that look 
like the Grand Canyon, but are iron 
workings. A few years ago, alarm was 
felt that these mines — which supply 
70 per cent of our iron needs — might 
give out. However, recent discoveries 
of methods to get ore from the low- 
grade material known as taconite have 
built up a whole new industry, and 
caused a brand new railroad to be 
hacked through some of the wildest 
country imaginable, from the taconite 
mine near Ely to a Lake Superior 
port. 

Quite apart from its primeval as- 
pect, this is lovely country and, in cer- 
tain sections, quite rolling and rugged. 
The highest point in Minnesota is in 
the Misquah Hills, in Cook County 
(Minnesota’s northeasternmost coun- 
ty). At 2230 feet above sea level, this 
seems fairly high to a Floridian, if not 
to a man from the Rockies, but when 
it comes to ruggedness and forest 
beauty the area yields to none. * 





Campsites in the Arrowhead 


A series of public campgrounds is 
operated by the U.S. Forest Service 
in the Ely vicinity in the Arrowhead 
Country. They are provided with 
picnic tables, fireplaces and toilet fa- 
cilities. The locations of some are as 
follows: 


Birch Lake Campground: 23 miles | 
south of Ely on Highway 1 to Kelly | 
Trail; follow this trail to camp- 
ground. 


South Kawishiwi River Campground: 
12 miles south of Ely on Highway 1. 





Birch Dam Campground: 10 miles 
| south of Ely on Highway 1. 


| Moose Lake Campground: 20 miles 
east of Ely on Fernberg Road. 


Lake One Campground: 22 miles east 
of Ely at end of Fernberg Road. 


Fenske Lake Campground: 12 miles | 
northeast of Ely on Echo Trail | 
Road. 


Portage River Campground: 30 miles 
northeast of Ely on Echo Trail 
Road. 


Meander Lake Picnic Ground: 35 
miles northeast of Ely on Echo 
Trail Road. 


Jeanette Lake Campground: 43 miles 
northeast of Ely on Echo Trail 
Road. 


Sioux River Campground: at end of 
Echo Trail Road. 
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RECKON folks were right a long 

time ago when they came up with 
the idea that bread is the staff of life. 
Just for an example, take any kind of 
meal you cook up and then see what 
happens if you don’t have bread to go 
with it. 

Start off with breakfast, and say 
you’ve got a great big pot of coffee 
simmering away and filling the air 
with one of the best smells on earth. 
Sitting close beside it is a skillet full 
of mouthwatering ham slices and a 
pan of fried eggs done just the way 
you like ’em. Of course, along with 
all this you’ve got a can of juice that’s 
been cooling in the branch all night, 
plus a big old wide-mouth jar of pre- 
serves or a jug of light gold honey. 
You know you’ve cooked up a mess 
of good vittles and just then every- 
body comes racing up to the table. 
Quicker than a ’coon can run through 
a hollow log, everybody’s going to 
have heaped his plate with those eggs 
and slices of ham and filled his cup 
with hot coffee, and maybe even have 
taken a swig of that cold fruit juice, 
but you can bet your last two-bit 
piece that the first thing you’re going 
to hear is: “Hey, Cookie, where’s the 
bread?” 

Now if you forgot to see about some 
kind of bread, you might just as well 
take off for the tall timbers or pre- 
pare to get tarred and feathered right 
there beside your own campfire. Fact 
of the matter is, it would plumb near 
serve you right, because what are 
those eggs going to taste like with the 
yellow running all over the plate, and 
what’s going to be done with that jar 
of preserves or honey, without some 
bread for sopping purposes? 

Of course, you can take the easy 
way out and break open a package of 
store-bought light bread that’s prob- 
ably all mashed out of shape and like- 
ly peppered with some hungry ants. 
But you'd be a heap better camp cook 
if you fixed up some real woodland 
style bread right on the campfire. 

The same thing goes for that mess 
of trout you fry up for dinner in the 
middle of the day. A big can of pork 
and beans, another pot of coffee, and 
a platter piled high with fresh-caught 
fish makes powerful good eating, but 
sure as little acorns fall off of oak 
trees, somebody’s going to reach his 
hand out and start grabbing for a 
chunk of bread. Then take that big 






supper stew you started in the middle 
of the afternoon. It’s all chock full 
of big hunks of beef and soft potatoes 
and carrots and other bits and pieces 
of good eating, but it would be pretty 
sorry without a chunk of that old 
staff of life to shove it down with. 

There are so many good kinds of 
bread that can be cooked up out in 
the woods without much fuss and 
bother that it would take a book the 
size of this whole magazine just to list 
the best ones. 


pee off with breakfast again. You 
could have made a pile of toast, 
baked some biscuits, or opened one of 
those ready-mixed boxes and had a 
pile of flapjacks waiting. On the other 
hand, if you want to do yourself real 
proud, then serve up a batch of sour- 
dough pancakes. Granted, the name 
sounds like real tough eating, but this 
is real de luxe breakfast bread and if 
you'll sit a spell I'll tip you off on 
how they are made. 

Guess the name started away back 
yonder when folks were running off 
to Alaska and Canada to find gold. 
Food of any kind was pretty hard to 
come by for those stalwarts, and a 
loaf of bread was just out of the 
question. They could carry a barrel 
of flour and a little yeast, however, 
and it didn’t take ’em long to find out 
that such a combination could make 
a pretty decent chunk of bread. 

First thing you do to make a batch 
of sourdough pancakes is to measure 
out a cup of lukewarm water in a 
mixing bowl. Next, you stir in one 
of those little envelopes of dried yeast 
that you can get at the grocery store. 
When you've got it all dissolved, you 
add 14 cups of plain (not self-rising) 
flour, put a tight-fitting lid on the 
bowl, and let it sit overnight in a fair- 
ly warm place. You don’t want to get 
it hot, but you want there to be 
enough warmth for the yeast buds to 
begin to grow and feed on that flour 
during the night. 

Come morning, you take off the lid 
and add a well-beaten raw egg, four 
tablespoonfuls of light brown sugar, 
a dash of salt and just a smidgen of 
baking soda. Stir it all around in the 
bowl until the lumps in the sugar are 
gone and you'll have a mixture that 
is a little thicker than regular pan- 
cake batter but not nearly so thick 
as biscuit dough. 
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Next thing you do is mop a little 
grease on the bottom of a big skillet — 
just enough to get the bottom slick 
and shiny. Then, when a drop of wa- 
ter bounces around in the skillet, you 
drop in a big spoonful of the mixture. 
Let the bubbles come to the top, but 
before they pop, turn the cakes. 
They'll be a honey-brown on the un- 
derside, and if you wait about that 
long again they’ll be done all the way 
through. 

When they are ready, take them off 
quick and grease them down with a 
big chunk of butter. Remember, you 
didn’t use any oil or fat in the mix- 
ing and the butter is important. Be 
sure to serve while they are hot. Just 
as they come off the griddle they’re 
good eating, but for some real lip- 
smacking, try lathering them with 
honey or syrup, or put a glob of jelly 
in the middle and roll them up like 
those crepes suzette they carry on so 
much about over in the old country. 

The above measuring is about 
enough for two or three hungry camp- 
ers—as long as there’s plenty of 
other eatings to go along. If you dou- 
ble the recipe, add twice as much of 
everything but the egg. 

Now you take a good fish dinner out 
in the sticks. Like as not, you'll have 
plenty of other good chow to go along 
with it, but some kind of bread is al- 
ways called for. Back in civilization 
you'd likely get a slice of egg bread 
or a pile of those down-south hush 
puppies. Out in the Northwest you 
might eat your fill on fish-and-chips. 
What a hungry camper wants most is 
some good hot bread to go along with 
the fish he worked so hard to catch. 

That’s when you ought to serve up 
a mess of plain old corn cakes. This 
is about the easiest bread a camp cook 
ever has to make. You simply take a 
cup of corn meal and a cup of plain 
flour and stir them together, add three 
tablespoons of sugar, a heaping table- 
spoon of baking powder and a good 
healthy pinch of salt. Mix it all up 
in a bowl ‘and add a well-beaten egg 
and about a tablespoonful of bacon 
drippings. Shape the dough into pones 
and drop on a well-greased hot skillet. 
Turn once and be sure the bread is 
done by sticking a straw in the mid- 
dle. If it comes out clean the corn 
cake is done. When you pass them 
around, just see how fast they go. 

Yessiree, I reckon as how there 
isn’t one other single type of food 
cooked around a campfire that gets 
any more attention than a batch of 
hot bread. 


Yours for better eating, 


Chuck, « 
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Beanhole baked beans 
Beanhole baked beans is a camp- 
ing food suggestion that is satis- 
fying, nourishing and relatively 
low in cost. Soak 2 lb. dry pea or 
navy beans overnight. To them, 
add: 
3 tsp. dry mustard 
5 tsp. salt 
4 tsp. pepper 
% cup molasses 
1 lb. smoked pork jowl or slab of 
bacon. Cut in inch cubes, add- 
ing it in alternating layers with 
beans, with a layer on top. 
9 cups cold water. 
Prepare the beanhole by digging 
a hole close to your cooking camp- 
fire. It should be large enough to 
accommodate your kettle, plus an 
extra 8 or 10 inches on all sides. 
Keep good hardwood fire going in 
your regular campfire. Cover the 
bottom of the beanhole with coals 
to a depth of 8 to 10 inches. Put 
the bean-filled container in the 
center of the hole, fill in with coals 
around the sides and over the top 
of the container until coals are even 
with top of hole. Mound with 
earth and let bake 8 to 10 hours. 


Fish rarebit 

Here’s a meal you can make with 
left-over or surplus fish combined 
with the following ingredients: 

1 can tomato soup 

1 (soup can) evaporated milk 

¥% tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1 cup shredded cheese (your 

favorite) 

2 cups boned fish (flaked) 
Heat soup milk and Worcestershire 
sauce (do not boil). Mix in cheese 
and stir until blended well. Add 
fish. Serve over toast, hot biscuits 
or crisp crackers. 


Dutch-oven corned beef dinner 
1 can corned beef 
1 medium head of cabbage 
(3 to 4 lb.) 
1 bunch carrots 
3 medium- to large-sized onions 
4 medium-sized potatoes 
1 No. 1 can tomatoes 
Blanche cabbage leaves by cover- 


ing them with boiling water for 
three or four minutes, and then 
drain. Divide the can of corned 
beef into four portions. Roll each 
portion in a. cabbage leaf, fold and 
secure ends with toothpicks. Place 
the four packages in the center of 
the dutch oven, surround with car- 
rots, onions, potatoes and cabbage 
wedges. Pour can of tomatoes over 
all; season to taste. Cover tightly 
and cook 20 minutes. If necessary, 
hot water may be added while 
cooking. Serves 4. 


Dutch-oven chicken spaghetti 
Here’s a one-dish meal that can 
be prepared and served in a hurry. 
1 (flat) can boned chicken 
4 medium-sized green pepper 
(chopped) 
1 medium-sized onion 
(chopped) 
14 can celery (chopped) 
1 can cream of mushroom soup 
(diluted with one can of water) 
Saute green pepper, onion and 
celery in 1 tbsp. fat. Add chicken 
and diluted cream of mushroom 
soup. Add 1% lb. of dry spaghetti 
(or macaroni), cover and cook over 
coals 20 to 30 mintues. When serv- 
ing, sprinkle with grated cheddar 
or parmesan cheese. NOTE: Rice 
can be substituted for spaghetti, if 
desired. 


Baked sausage and potato 

Using apple corer, make length- 
wise hole in medium-sized baking 
potato; insert one pork link sau- 
sage. Put on foil square, add two 
more pork links, wrap and bake 
over coals for 45 minutes. NOTE: 
Using cored potato, stuff with car- 
rot sticks, wrap with strip (or 
strips) of bacon. Bake for 45 min- 
utes. 

P.S. Be sure to have seconds be- 
cause you'll be needing them! 


Baked apple and sweet potato 

Wash and core one apple. Peel 
one sweet potato and cut in slices 
14” thick. Wrap 4 slices sweet pota- 
to with one apple in foil. Bake 
over coals 45 minutes. 3 


All recipes this issue are from Martha A. Carey, 10638 Lakemere Dr., Dallas 18, Tex. 


Send your unpublished recipes to Better Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Payment of $2 or more is made for each recipe upon 
publication. Recipes cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
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How to select the 
RIGHT family tent 


Continued from page 11 


ing their materials, there are some 
common terms. 

“Sheeting” is a low-grade cotton 
made of short fiber threads loosely 
woven and is often described as a 
“water resistant tent fabric.” It makes 
a suitable backyard play tent, but not 
anything for camping except for cur- 
tains inside a tent. 

“Single filling duck,” usually ab- 
breviated to S.F. duck or simply duck, 
is what most people think of as “can- 
vas.” This is a flat duck made from 
single warp yarns and a single filler 
yarn, both of cotton. The yarns are 
coarser and the weave is looser than 
in army duck. It is a medium-priced 
material; it is good, tough, and is often 
used for tent floors and for tarpaulins, 
and in the heavier weights it makes 
good tent walls and roofs when it is 
properly treated. It is usually oil- 
tempered. 

“Drills and twills” consist of a high- 
count, twilled cotton fabric of coarse 
yarns. “High count” refers to the 
number of threads per square inch — 
in this case 100 to 130. Such high 
count means that the material is 
woven closely. When properly treated 
(oil-tempered, dry processed or sili- 
conized), it makes an excellent tent 
with long-wearing qualities and is of 
medium weight. It is higher priced 
than S.F. duck. 

“Army duck” or “shelter duck” is 
the best grade of duck made. It con- 
sists of selected long-fiber cotton 
threads, free of sizing, with both warp 
and weft doubled and twisted (plied), 
closely woven and free of imperfec- 
tions. It is one of the toughest materi- 
als available for tents. It is usually 
mineral dyed and finished with chem- 
ical treatment for water resistance. Its 
disadvantages are its stiffness when 
new and its weight. For summer 
camping purposes, army duck is heav- 
ier than necessary; it is best for fall or 
winter camping. However, some of 
the best tent buys available today are 
surplus Army tents—and they are 
made of army duck. With a little rea- 
sonable care, such a tent should last a 
generation. 

These are the basic tent materials. 
Different manufacturers will list ad- 
ditional variations and you can judge 
them by reference to high-count fab- 
rics. Such counts will vary from 100 
to 200 threads per square inch. The 
higher this thread count, the smaller 
in diameter are the threads and the 








lighter in weight is the material gen- 
erally. 

Material weights are described by 
the number of ounces per square yard. 
The larger the tent, the stronger and 
heavier is the material required. For 
summer camping conditions in a tem- 
perate climate, recommended weights 
could be in a range from 5.0 to 9.0 
ounces, depending on the weave and 
thread count. These weights should 
be “before treatment.” 

Tent manufacturers will often com- 
bine materials of different weights to 
make a tent. For instance, a medium- 
to-heavy material will be used for the 
floor, a lighter material for the side 
walls, and a medium or heavy materi- 
al for the roof. 

Although nylon tents have been 
available for some time, nylon thus far 
has proven unsatisfactory except for 
extremely lightweight purposes where 
everything else has to be sacrificed. 
The main objection is the inability of 
nylon to “breathe.” (It is also easily 
damaged by fire.) Nylon, however, 
makes ideal screening, which brings 
us to the problem of ventilation. 

Adequate ventilation is a necessity 
for all tenting —summer or winter. 
Various tents have a number of venti- 
lation choices. Some tents have one or 
more windows, large or small. Others 
have an entire side which can be 
screened. Still others limit ventilation 
to the entrance, but some have a door 
at each end. 

For family camping in hot weather, 
select the tent offering maximum ven- 
tilation — with large window areas 
(screened), with at least one side wall 
which can be raised or opened, or a 
tent with two entrances, both 
screened. 

For cooler camping, less ventilation 
area is required for comfort, but com- 
plete airing of the interior is always 
important. 

An optional feature in any tent is 
the kind of floor. Some tents have 
permanent, sewn-in floors; others 
have removable floors; still others 
have none. A floor, or even a second 
floor for protection, may be provided 
by means of a tarpaulin or some type 
of ground cloth of the proper size. 

The sewn-in floor or one which 
can be zippered in is usually the most 
appealing to beginning campers. Such 
a floor offers the best protection from 
insect invasion—and also gives a 
more secure feeling to the female 
campers. Most beginning campers are 
concerned with the possibility of 
snakes invading the tent. Even in 
areas heavily populated with snakes, 
there is little need to worry on this 
score. It is more likely that a camper 
will pitch his tent over a sleeping 
snake than for a wide-awake snake 








Jug-o ‘ -rums: 
Fry them 





ae oi Guillaume is our family’s best camp chef, by avocation. 
He is widely traveled on both sides of the Atlantic, and he has many 
a favorite recipe from the capitals — recipes of unusual dishes. His piéce 
de résistance is to produce the unusual in the outlandish places. My 
cherished surprise was in 1955. We were in Letchworth State Park, New 
York, at the time, and lunch should have been cooking. 

“Pop” — our nickname for Monsieur Guillaume — told us to clear out. 
“Go visit the Middle Falls, but return in 30 minutes.” 

We returned within the half-hour. The picnic table was laid and some- 
thing was smelling good in a deep frying pan. We sat down. French fries, 
a nice crisp brown, and mushrooms decorated a pair of legs on a plate. 
Pop continued his artistic arrangement around the table. 

“What are these?” we asked in mixed attack. 

“Eat ’em first and I’ll tell you,” was all that he would say. 

The meat tasted like that of chicken and yet had a flavor of fish. It fell 
from the bone; it was real tender. We complained of the small portions. 

“Now please tell us what these are, and where did you get them?” we 
implored. 

Pop looked at us and smiled. He was in no hurry. 

“Did you really like them?” 

“Of course! Haven’t we cleaned our plates thoroughly enough?” my 
wife retorted. 

“Well, then, they’re jug-o’-rums.” 

“What?” 

“Bullfrogs’ legs. The hindquarters part. They’re considered quite a 
delicacy. You turn the skin over and slip it off the legs, just like taking 
off a glove. .. .” 

There was no stopping him now and he had caught us on the rebound 
of the shock. 

“T used salt and pepper, lemon juice, an egg and some fine bread crumbs. 
After skinning, I cut off the feet and washed the legs in cold water and 
dried them on a napkin. I then beat the egg and seasoned this with the 
salt and pepper, also the legs and squeezed lemon on them. I then dipped 
the legs into the egg and then the bread crumbs — fine cracker crumbs 
would do, or cornmeal or flour. You need deep fat for frying, and hot. 
Watch it smoke. Five minutes is ample cooking time. Then remove and 
drain.” 

We looked at “Pop,” blinked at the bones on our plates and stared back 
again. 

“Well, if you don’t like ’em fried you can have ’em charcoal broiled next 
time. You do this. Prepare a bed of hickory coals. Cut two Y-shaped 
sticks for supports and push them into the ground, the Y-shaped end at 
the top. Lay a green stick in the crotches of the Y-shaped sticks. Straddle 
the frogs’ legs across the green stick. Make sure the legs are away from 
the flames, and cook for 10 minutes. Remove, squeeze lemon juice all 
over and serve with a sauce.” 

He had to break the silence. “Finish your coffee and let’s pitch in with 
the dishwashing.” 

I gulped some and spluttered, “But how did you find the frogs’ legs?” 

“Another time, my boy, another time!” — Gordon S. Smith. x 
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Squeeze-squeeze, swish-swish 
For quick cleanup jobs while 
traveling with the children, I carry 
one of those squeeze-type ketchup 
bottles full of water, along with a 
small sponge. Squeeze-squeeze 
water to the sponge, swish-swish 
the sponge to the child, and grimy 
face and hands are clean again. 


“Sunny” (Mrs. Paul) Davis. 
1102 Skyline Dr., Danville, Il. 


Through the sycamores . . . 
Using a belt ax or a hammer and 
chisel, you can make this candle 
lantern from a two-pound coffee 
can and 18” of galvanized wire. 
Cut across the can 414”, 1” from the 
top and 1” from the bottom. In the 





center, between the two horizontal 
cuts, make one vertical cut. Then 
hammer-in the sides, top and bot- 
tom to do away with sharp edges. 
Punch two holes in the cover and 
sides at the top and put on the 
bale. 


Jim Carey. 
10638 Lakemere Dr., Dallas 18, Tex. 
{Another small hole, punched upward through 
the bottom, makes a neat spot on which to 
impale the candle. — Ed.] 


Easy starters 

Save your parafin-coated milk 
cartons to start campfires easily. 
Rinse them well. Flatten to con- 
serve storage space. I have found 
these cartons excellent for starting 
fires under adverse conditions. 


Howard Acuff. 
3610 Sperry Ave., Nashville 12, Tenn. 


You can take it with you 
Plan and take each meal for your 
trip. This is a cost-saving as well 
as a time-saving idea. With the 
present-day advances of instant 


dry foods and canned meat dishes, 
it is not only possible but most 
practical to carry your own food. 
It may mean a great deal of added 
hauling weight, but think of this: 
When you shop at home you save 
valuable vacation time, since you 
know your own stores; you can 
get your favorite brands because 
you know where to get them; you 
can save money because you al- 
ready know the best shopping 
places in your home town. 

Marvin A. Bailey. 


1312 Pocahontas Dr., Madison 4, Wis. 


Bath, anyone? 

Often it is a problem to locate 
facilities for bathing, but this little 
problem can be beaten with the as- 
sistance of a children’s wading pool 
(small size). The pool may be in- 
flated in the tent. Water heated 
over the campfire will lead to a 
leisurely bath, even while you are 
roughing it. 

Mearl T. Luvaas. 
P.O. Box 179, Denison, Ia. 


Mike & Ike look alike 
We have found that dressing the 
children in matching shirts or 
sweaters seems to dress us up 
(even if worn with blue jeans) 
when shopping or sightseeing in a 
nice lodge. This also makes it easy 
to spot your family in a crowd. 
John F. O’Brien. 


1045 Clarence Ave., Oak Park, IIL. 


Folding your tent 
When packing up your tent at 
the end of a trip, brush off each 
fold before making the next one. 
By doing this now, your tent will 
be clean when it is needed again. 
Also, walk along each fold, flatten- 
ing it down; this allows you to 
make a smaller package. 
William Padget. 


509 Buttonwood Ave., Warwick, R. I. 


Non coin-operated washer 
We use a small washboard which 
fits in a galvanized bucket for that 
laundry which won’t wait for the 
coin-operated launderette. 
Elaine (Mrs. David) Lindsey. 


528 Stoll Rd., Olympia, Wash. 


Send your unpublished kinks to Better Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. We pay $2 or more for each on publication. Kinks cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. 
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to crawl inside. Since a good camp- 
er will clear the space for his tent of 
small twigs and stones before pitching, 
the snake possibility is even more re- 
mote. 

There are some disadvantages to the 
sewn-in floor. If cots are used, the 
floor should be protected from the legs 
of the cots—also from interior tent 
poles — to keep them from punching 
holes in the floor. Small metal plates 
are available for such purposes. Thin 
wooden boards may also be used. 

A tent with a permanently attached 
floor is hard to clean out; it should be 
swept daily (with a broom) to avoid 
an accumulation of sand and dirt. The 
tent floor is most susceptible to mil- 
dew, so it should be raised for a few 
hours each day to permit air circula- 
tion underneath. Another solution to 
this problem ‘is to pitch the tent with 
such a floor over a plastic or rubber- 
ized sheeting. 

The zippered-in floor provides the 
same advantages and disadvantages of 
the permanent floor, except that it 
may be taken out more easily. Pack- 
ing the tent is more difficult if the 
floor remains in place. 

The advantages of a floorless tent 
include ease in keeping the inside 
clean (especially if food has to be 
eaten inside on a rainy day), freedom 
from the problem of cots and poles, 
and a lighter weight tent. Insect in- 
vasion, on the other hand, is easier, 
but this can be controlled with aerosol 
spraying periodically around the tent 
edges. 

If bedrolls or sleeping bags are 
used in the floorless tent, a ground 
cloth should be provided in the sleep- 
ing area. Several layers of newspapers 
can be used in emergency, but a tar- 
paulin or rubberized cloth is better. 


ITH this background, the family 
W camper is ready to consider the 
kind of tent the family needs. There 
are three general types which meet 
family requirements: 

1. The wall tent. This has a rectan- 
gular shape with relatively low side 
walls and a long, sloping roof. It is 
supported by a ridge-pole running 
down the center, the long way, with a 
supporting pole at each end. The 
height of the side walls may range 
from two to five feet, depending on the 
over-all size and the height at the 
center of the roof. By arranging the 
cots along the side walls, the wall tent 
usually provides sufficient headroom 
in the center. The wall tent is some- 
what bulky to pack and is heavy. It 
requires two people to erect it, as both 
end poles must go up together. It is 
well suited to the more permanent 
campsite and it will resist windstorm 
particularly well. When its fairly 











numerous stakes are secured in the 
proper way, it will take a tornado to 
blow it down. 

For the largest families, two wall 
tents, if the sides can be raised, make 
a good combination pitched side by 
side. Or they may be pitched in line, 
with a “fly” or tarpaulin raised as an 
awning between them to provide ad- 
ditional shelter for cooking and eating 
in wet weather. 

2. The umbrella tent. This is one of 
the most popular tents for the small 
or medium-size family. It provides 
the maximum vertical space in rela- 
tion to floor area. In some models it 
is supported by a center pole and ribs 
extending from the top like the ribs of 
an umbrella. Other models eliminate 
the center pole by substituting a steel 
spring framing at the top and sides. 
One man can put up an umbrella tent 
with ease. 

Because of its popularity, the um- 
brella tent is available in a wide 
variety of sizes and its basic square 
form has been extended by means of 
small dormerlike additions. In some 
types, the central square of the um- 
brella tent has had two slightly small- 
er wings attached to opposite sides 
and may be partitioned off into three 
rooms. 

It is not available in the larger sizes 
the wall tent provides. 

3. Cabin or cottage tents. These 
are really a compromise between the 
size advantages of the wall tent and 
the height advantages of the umbrella 
tent. Rectangular in shape, the five- 
foot walls with medium sloping roof 
provide both side-wall space and 
headroom. One man can erect one in 
about 20 minutes, but two can do it 
better. 

In addition to the ridge pole and 
its supporting poles, corner poles are 
also provided. The latter are placed 
outside. If the tent is large, outside 
poles will also be placed at the center 
of each side wall. Guy ropes and 
stakes are fairly numerous, but not as 
many are required as for the wall tent. 
Biggest advantage of this type of tent 
is the large window area provided 
in each side wall — running the length 
of the tent and with a curtain that can 
be closed from the inside. It is heavier 
than the umbrella tent, but not as 
heavy as the wall tent in general. 

4. Miscellaneous tents. There are 
several other types of tents which the 
family may find specific use for — or 
use in conjunction with the three gen- 
eral types discussed here. Most prom- 
ising are the variations of the “lean- 
to,” which is somewhat like a _ half 
wall tent, cut the long way. A num- 
ber of variations of the lean-to, also 
known as a “Baker” tent, can be 
pitched by using the car as an anchor 








Winter: a special 
camping opportunity 


INTER camping presents an 
opportunity for camping fam- 
ilies to enjoy the most scenic areas 
with their beauty enhanced by 
snow and frost crystals. Campers 
who search during the summer for 
isolated campsites will find room to 
spare during the winter season, 
with trash and other signs of civili- 
zation hidden by snow. Fall and 
winter camping can be enjoyed by 
most campers with few changes in 
or additions to regular equipment. 
With the coming of October, or earlier in some geographic areas, camp- 
ing approaches a standstill even though October’s “bright blue weather” 
presents the finest of conditions for the photographer, the bird watcher, 
and others interested in the out-of-doors. Leaf color can be enjoyed 
during the height of the season. When snow covers the ground, the track- 
ing of animals and visibility for observing them improves greatly. Un- 
disturbed by humans, animals wander through areas which in summer 
are crowded with campers. They leave for the interested tracker a visible 
record of the nighttime activities of the hunter and the hunted. Winter 
provides the conditions necessary for the enjoyment of special sports such 
as, skiing, snowshoeing, and tobogganing. With these advantages comes 
the chance to camp without the camper’s most annoying guests: the 
mosquito, the deerfly, and similiar nuisances. 

Regular summer equipment is usually sufficient for winter camping 
except for the additional gear required. to overcome lower temperature 
and snow conditions. In most situations, the tent that you use during the 
summer will work equally well in the colder months. For extreme con- 
ditions you may wish to heat the tent, but you must take care to vent the 
waste gases from the heating unit. Usually the gasoline lantern you use 
will warm your tent sufficiently for dressing and preparing for bed. Snow 
should be prevented from piling up on tents with low-pitched roofs and 
kept out of the sleeping areas by carefully cleaning boots when entering. 
A layer of leaves, reeds, or grass will prevent your tent floor from freezing 
to the ground. 

The sleeping bag you use in the summer, if fairly heavy, will usually 
be sufficient for cold weather use, with the addition of one or two wool 
blankets. In colder months, most campers prefer sleeping on the floor of 
the tent instead of using cots. It is, of course, important to place extra 
insulation under your sleeping bag, even with a cot. An air mattress 
is of considerable help, but additional insulation can easily be added by 
using layers of newspaper, or a 4” or %4” sheet of foam rubber. Be sure 
to air your sleeping gear daily to prevent accumulation of moisture that 
will reduce its insulating value. 

Clothing normally worn out-of-doors in the winter can be used for 
camping activities. Clothes should be loose to prevent reduction of cir- 
culation. Wool, down-filled, and pile-lined clothing is excellent, along 
with the new waffle weave and fishnet garments. Have extra clothing for 
inactive periods that can be removed during vigorous activity to prevent 
overheating and resulting perspiration that will make clothing damp. It 
is important to have footwear that will keep feet warm and dry. All 
rubber or rubber-bottomed boots are ideal during most weather, but they 
should be roomy to allow air movement to remove moisture that con- 
denses inside. Plan to change socks often to keep dry and well insulated. 

Your other equipment will stand you in good stead during the winter. 
Cooking is done more easily on a gasoline stove since wood.-is generally 
of poor quality in public parks in the winter. If you plan to use an open 
fire for cooking or heating, include a three-quarters ax and perhaps a 
saw. Keep your cooking simple. One-pot meals such as stew and chili 
are easy to handle and stay hot longer. Bug spray and the icebox can, 
of course, be left at home. Include a vacuum bottle to keep coffee or tea 
hot for use during the day. If you expect to camp in deep snow areas, 
don’t forget skis or snowshoes and a shovel. In some states, check to be 
sure the park you intend to visit is open for winter camping. 

Why limit your camping to summer months when the finest camping 
areas are yours for the asking in the winter, without crowds, insects, 
and clutter? — E. T. Ratledge. * 
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Palo Duro Canyon in the Texas Panhandle 


HALF HOUR’S drive from booming, bustling 

Amarillo, Texas, is an enormous gash in the prairie 
known as Palo Duro Canyon. The area, comprising 
15,103 acres, extends for 120 miles with an elevation 
drop of 1120 feet from the highest point in the rim to 
the canyon floor. Its greatest width is 20 miles. 

The canyon has been a state park since 1931. It was 
created by water erosion some 90 million years ago. 
Vegetation includes cedar, cottonwood, mesquite, 
chinaberry, sage brush, yucca, and countless wildflowers. Spring-fed 
streams help create this veritable jungle —a sight surprising and un- 
expected in the flat, unvarying prairieland of the Texas Panhandle. 
Formations such as Devil’s Tombstone, Devil’s Slide, Spanish Skirts, 
Toadstool, and Sleeping Indian resulted from the gradual wearing down 
of the colorful cliffs of clay, soil and rock. The erosion process continues 
today along Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red River, which rises in the 
canyon. 

In June of this year, a flash flood from broken Lake Stockton dam raced 
into Palo Duro Creek about six miles above the park. Although there 
was extensive damage to park property, campers had been warned and 
no loss of life occurred. Tables, grills and other items were swept away 
when the wall of water, estimated to be 25 feet high, rolled down the 
canyon. Two days later, however, a portion of the park was reopened to 
the public and work continued on other sections. This flood was said to 
have been the most severe since the park was opened. 

There is a nominal entrance fee charged at Palo Duro to help retire a 
bond issue and to provide improvements. Campgrounds and picnic units 
are scattered throughout the canyon, including Old Kiowa and Comanche 
Indian campsites near drinking water. Horseback rides are available. 
El Coronado Lodge is open the year around and provides the usual tourist 
concessions and accommodations. Native stone and cedar cabins with 
modern facilities are available for noncamping overnight visitors. Cabins 
of a more rustic nature are found at Cow Camp, eight miles down the 
canyon. 

Palo Duro Canyon State Park is on Texas state highway 1541 and also 
ean be reached by driving about 15 minutes east from Canyon on state 
217. The lodge is a half mile from the entrance gate. There are 15 miles of 
scenic drives in the canyon over paved roads, and hiking trails also are 
provided. A narrow-gauge railroad covers a two-mile scenic route, and 
during the journey a lecturer uses a public address system to tell passen- 
gers of the history and geology of the canyon. Round-trip fare is 50 cents. 

A side trip to the Panhandle Plains Museum in the town of Canyon 
provides a chance to view relics of southwestern history. Extensive dis- 
plays include fossils, leaf prints, bones and teeth of prehistoric animals of 
the canyon. Other cases show Indian artifacts and articles used by early- 
day white settlers. 

“Palo Duro” is Spanish for “hard wood” or a wood paling of hard, 
durable quality.— Troy Kemper. 
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at the front end. In a further varia- 
tion of this tent design, a canvas 
“boot” which attaches to the rear of a 
station wagon can be obtained and is 
quite popular. 

For most families such tents would 
serve as a second tent. Other second 
tent possibilities would include the 
simple “pup” tent which provides 
sleeping-room only for a maximum of 
two; and the “go-light” or “canoe” 
tent which is simply a canvas pyramid 
suspended from three crossed long 
poles or the limb of a tree. These are 
more suited for storing supplies for 
the family camper. 


HE quality of workmanship in a tent 
T is a good indication of whether the 
price is right. Good-quality tents 
show care and attention to details 
which is reflected in the price. Look 
for straight seams evenly made and 
neatly sewn with no signs of puck- 
ering. “Lap-felled” seams, with four 
thicknesses of fabric folded over so 
as to show no raw edges, are the best. 
The budget tent will have seams with 
one edge sewn directly over the other 
with no lapping. 

By holding the material up to the 
light, you can judge quality of materi- 
al and its water-resistant treatment. 
You should be able to see an even 
amount of light showing through. If 
the threads in the fabric are bunched 
up unevenly, the material is not top 
quality. If there appear to be light 
and heavy patches, it is the “treat- 
ment” which was unevenly applied. If 
little or no light shows through, too 
much treatment — probably a clay or 
paraffin — was used. Too much treat- 
ment adds nothing but weight and 
discomfort to a tent. 

Check the corners, eaves and the 
ridge-line of a wall or cabin tent, all 
places where strain is involved. These 
should be reinferced with extra mate- 
rial, particularly where tent poles are 
placed. Zippers should be heavy and 
run easily. Heavy brass grommets 
should protect all holes for guy ropes; 
where rings are used they should be 
securely attached with webbing or 
heavy fabric straps. 

Other signs of quality will be found 
in the guy ropes, which should be 
complete (none missing) and of good- 
quality hemp fiber (with fine, smooth 
strands). Guy rope slide fasteners 
may be wooden, brass, or heavy wire. 
If wood, they should be smooth and 
polished. 

Wooden stakes generally are pro- 
vided with budget and economy tents, 
along with wooden, demountable 
ridge-poles and supports. The better 
quality tent will have painted steel 
stakes and telescoping aluminum 
poles. Steel stakes and aluminum 











poles can be purchased separately or 
optionally with many tents. They are 
worth the additional cost. 

An addition you can make at little 
cost to any tent is to insert several feet 
of “shock cord” in each guy rope. This 
is an elastic-rubber, fabric-covered 
cord available in several dimensions. 
When the tent gets wet, the fabric of 
the tent shrinks and may tear or the 
seams give way if the guy ropes are 
not slacked off. The shock cord pro- 
vides the necessary stretch and will 
save you the necessity of running out 
into the rain to do the job. 

The final problem of getting the 
right family tent is to locate the store 
or supplier of the particular tent you 
select. You can begin with your lo- 
cal stores. If you know what you want 
and the store is interested in making 
a sale, they’ll locate a supplier even if 
they don’t normally stock the tent. 
But such salesmanship is the excep- 
tion, not the rule, at least in my ex- 
perience. 

The easier way, particularly where 
local selection is limited, is to write 
for tent catalogs from the mail-order 
outfitters. For a small fee, usually 
25 cents, they will send you their 
catalogs which not only provide you 
with a wide variety from which to 
choose, but also give full details of 
specifications — a subject about which 
the average sporting goods clerk is in 
complete ignorance. You can find 
mail-order outfitters in the advertis- 
ing columns of BetTeR CAMPING and 
other outdoor publications. 

Some foreign imports offer good 
tent buys— particularly Canadian, 
English and Scottish firms — in sum- 
mer-weight tents. Many of these, de- 
spite the additional freight costs and 
import duty, will be competitively 
priced and the material and work- 
manship are generally excellent. 

Finally, don’t overlook the classified 
want-ads of your local newspaper. 
Most city daily papers have a “camp- 
ing-hunting-fishing” column; if not, 
check the “miscellaneous” classifica- 
tion. Many people sell their tents for 
a variety of reasons which don’t con- 
cern the quality of the tent. A good 
tent, properly cared for, will last 
many years. Getting it “secondhand” 
may provide you a better tent than 
the budget-priced compromise you 
may otherwise make. 

In buying a used tent, of course, the 
risk is entirely yours. Be sure you 
see it erected so you can judge its 
condition. Be wary of the patched 
tent. An accidental tear is one thing 
— although good tents don’t tear easi- 
ly. But a worn or badly used tent may 
fall apart at the seams the first time 
the wind blows on your first camping 
trip. af 














C. W. Brandenburg Jr., courtesy Spa News Bureau. 
Hot Springs: City i ional park 
ot Springs: City in a national par 


ART of the charm of Hot Springs, Arkansas, is that 

it is a city of striking contrast. Seen from the 
mountaintops, it appears to be isolated in a wilder- 
ness; yet it is a busy, diversified resort community 
of some 50,000 people, placed right at the heart of a 
unique national park. Its history is said to go back to 
De Soto’s visit in 1541, but it took vital shape with the 
establishment in 1832 of the reservation that became 
in effect our first national park. 

Today the trails that climb the forested mountains still can seem remote 
from the town they literally surround. Birds and animals are found 
in the park within a few hundred feet of the principal streets, while the 
various levels of the mountains assure a botanist’s field day. 

At the heart of Hot Springs are the 47 springs that have given it its 
name — a national resource prized so highly that Congress acted to pre- 
serve it from exploitation. Their origin still remains a matter of debate, 
but they have been a popular attraction for almost a century and a half 
as America’s outstanding spa. Visitors can inspect two springs kept open 
for display, or bathe in any of the government-regulated bathhouses. 

An abundance and variety of attractions offer enough diversion for 
everyone and for every taste. Fishing, boating, swimming and other water 
activities may be enjoyed in the many lakes and streams in the area. 
Geologists and rock hounds find plenty to keep them busy — in such spots 
as the famed Crater of Diamonds, for instance. Hunting is good. 

There are numerous campsites within easy distance, under several 
jurisdictions. There are in all five lakes, a national forest, three state 
parks, and a national park with public campgrounds. The national park 
itself has 32 campsites with basic accommodations and with wash basins 
and flush toilets in the comfort stations. House trailers are admitted but 
may not be hooked up. Time limit is 30 days. 

Closest in to town of the many other sites is Camp Charlton, 20 miles 
west. This is one of eight established campsites in the Ouachita National 
Forest of 1.5 million acres. There are two group camps and picnic sites. 

The Corps of Engineers has jurisdiction over 13 public campsites at 
nearby Lake Ouachita. These include good drinking water, restroom 
facilities, swimming beaches, launching ramps, and nearby restaurants 
spread over the 52 miles of lake shores for those who like an occasional 
meal prepared by someone else. Additional improvements are under way. 

At both Lake Ouachita and Lake Catherine, state parks offer camping 
facilities. West along U.S. 70 is Daisy State Park. Some state parks in 
Arkansas are in process of transition to the National Park System as 
national monuments. The Engineers have two other projects in the 
vicinity with public campgrounds — Lake Greeson, west along U.S. 70, and 
Lake Nimrod, to the north via state highway 7. 

Sources for detailed site information include: Supervisor, Ouachita 
National Forest, Hot Springs; Chamber of Commerce, Hot Springs; Re- 
sources & Development Commission, Little Rock; and Arkansas Publicity 
Commission, Little Rock. A tip: Don’t forget the fame of Hot Springs as a 
winter resort when you plan your vacation. — Haviland F. Reves. & 
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Van Hook Glade: 
North Carolina's Pine-Needle Playground 


AN HOOK GLADE, six miles west of Highlands, 
North Carolina, is one of those rare campgrounds 


a which campers sometimes find by accident and return 
to again and again, hoping that other campers will be 


lucky, too, but in another spot. This site has so many advantages that 
sooner or later it was bound to be found. It is a free U.S. Forest Service 
camp, centered in the lovely Nantahala National Forest just as the 
neighboring village of Highlands is centered, in legend, at the inter- 
section of two lines drawn from New Orleans to New York and from 
Savannah to Chicago. 

The beauty of Van Hook is its nearness to remote falls and mountains 
combined with its accessibility, off U.S. 64, to the old resort of Highlands 
with its antiques, old inns, gem shops, and thriving museum and biolog- 
ical station. The town, at 3815 feet, is the highest town in eastern America, 
and southerners for four generations have escaped to its cool, scenic 
location on the Appalachian crest. 

Satulah Mountain, at the edge of town, gives a view of three states; 
Georgia and South Carolina converge on North Carolina just six miles 
away. There is an air of pleasant southern gentility and relaxed hospital- 
ity which even the overnight visitor feels. The spacious red-brick-and- 
white-pillar homes, uncrowded down winding lanes, seem to offer their 
fragrant gardens and wide porches to any passerby. 

Van Hook Glade is a rolling, pine-needle-carpeted camp which retains 
privacy by its uneven terrain and massive rhododendron thickets. The 
frequent rain is barely felt through the luxuriant growth, and the ground 
is never mucky underfoot. You can hike a half-mile trail or drive a mile 
to Cliffside Lake for candy bars and good swimming. Your 25 cents 
admits you to the bathhouse, which, like all the camp buildings, is rustic 
stained wood which never intrudes on the natural beauty. 

Across the road from camp, the boulder-strewn Callasaja River tumbles 
though a series of fascinating falls. Dry Falls thunders over your head 
while you hike the completely dry trail which passes underneath. Lush 
ferns in great variety make this truly a green glade. You can hike steep 
trails or ride horseback into remote valleys where the wind has bent all 
the vegetation in one direction. At the churning base of Windy Falls is 
a log jam of wind-whipped driftwood. There are small level valleys set 
with lakes, children’s camps, and verdant golf courses. Glen Falls, by 
contrast, is a precipitous series of bathtub-size pools on the steep rock 
face of a cliff. The area has such abundant flora that it is a natural 
arboretum. Wild life, too, is abundant, except that you need not worry 
about seeing the black bear which sometimes makes camping in the 
Great Smokies slightly hazardous to food and person. Twenty-five miles 
away, near Franklin, you can mine for rubies, sapphires, and topaz for 
$1.50 per day. Some large stones are found and you might be lucky. 

The harmonious biend of the quietly fashionable town and the rustic 
countryside is so appealing that camping at Van Hook Glade at any time 
of the year is a double-feature recreation. Even in winter, when there is 
ice skating and the falls are a frozen fairyland, the protected campground 
can be used. Throughout autumn it is perhaps most beautiful of all, and 
there is least rain then.. Insects are never a problem and we encountered 
no poison ivy. — Maxine Goff. 
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CAMPFIRE 
EMBERS 


Continued from page 2 





classes to make, so we had to strike 
camp in a hurry and head for home.” 

Sue included a sketch of their camp, 
and I’ve reproduced it, with color em- 
bellishment by our art department, on 
page 2. She also sent a list of things 
she took along: 

“EQUIPMENT: Tent, weight 5 lb.; 
5x 7-foot tarp; 4 sleeping bags; camp 
ax; hatchet; pocket knife (with fork 
and spoon) for each; hunting knife 
for each; coffee pot; 2 cups; matches; 
small first aid kit; 2 flashlights; 2 pr. 
snowshoes; transistor radio. [Plates 
were fashioned from the aluminum 
foil in which the potatoes were 
cooked.] 

“Foon: 3-lb. whole chicken, cleaned; 
2 potatoes wrapped in foil; 1 can 
beans; 2 apples; 2 pieces cake; coffee; 
V4 lb. butter; salt and pepper. 

“My PERSONAL CLOTHES PACKED: 1 pr. 
sweat pants; 1 double sweat shirt; 2 pr. 
wool socks; 2 pr. mittens. 

“WuatT I wore: Tee shirt; longjohns; 
cotton socks; heavy wool socks; sweat 
shirt; ski pants; windbreaker with 
hood; leather hiking boots; leather 
mitts with wool liners.” 


T LAST this department is be- 

coming what it was planned to be 
—a place not only for camper chit- 
chat but camping discussion as well. 
Remember Marcus W. Hinson’s sug- 
gestion that special areas be set aside 
for travel campers, in our September- 
October issue? Here’s another view 
on the subject: 

“We just received our September- 
October issue of BETTER CAMPING to- 
day. I just finished Campfire Embers. 
In case someone might be planning 
camping areas with Mr. Marcus W. 
Hinson’s suggestions in mind. I’d like 
to give my opinion.” It’s Mrs. Conde 
Holloway writing from 920 Fulton 
Avenue, Rochester, Indiana. She con- 
tinues: 

“We have a month’s vacation each 
summer and we spend these vacations 
traveling and camping through these 
United States. I could think of nothing 
more discouraging to a ‘travel camper’ 
after a long, warm day’s drive [than] 
to pull into a campsite to find—lI 
quote — ‘areas with little or no trees 
would be adequate . . . and campsites 
laid out closer together.’ 

“As he stated farther on, ‘travel 
campers spend more money than 
period campers.’ Why, then, shouldn’t 














they be entitled to pleasant, roomy, 
shady campsites as much as period 
campers? 

“If you’re looking for ways to dis- 
courage camping, the above would do 
it!” 

While Mrs. Holloway has the floor, 
let’s quote from a letter I had received 
from her previously and had had set 
in type, all ready to print (the summer 
she refers to was that of 1959): 

“We had a very enjoyable camping 
trip last summer through Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, visiting many of 
the interesting historical spots these 
states have to offer. One of the nicest 
campsites we found was Douthat State 
Park, Virginia. It is located nine miles 
east of Clifton Forge, in the heart 
of the Allegheny Mountains. We 
camped on the shores of the lake with 
mountains all around us. 

“Fishing in the lake was excellent — 
our children enjoyed catching fish 
from the shore. Boats could be rented 
for a nominal fee. Within boating dis- 
tance from the campground was a 
clean, sandy beach offering good 
swimming for young and old alike. 
Horseback riding was available on a 
beautiful trail through the park. 

“The days were warm, the nights 
cool enough to enjoy a campfire. 

“The personnel in this park were 
very accommodating and friendly. 
Modern restrooms with hot showers 
were located near the campsites and 
were very clean and well kept. 

“We would recommend this park for 
a short stay or an entire vacation. 
However, as with most good camp- 
grounds, there is a big demand for 
campsites and it would be best to plan 
to stop early.” 


«“BJACKING,” opines Peter H. Milligan 

of 162nd Street and Vincennes 
Road, South Holland, Illinois, “can 
always be a chore and suitcases don’t 
seem to fit in the right places, and 
which suitcase contains the socks? 
One winter, I scrounged from the 
supermarket 10 wooden apple boxes. 
I dismantled them so that I could glue 
them, bored finger holes into each end 
for carrying, and nailed cleats on the 
bottom so the boxes would sort of 
nest when stacked (like milk bottle 
crates). Into some I built compart- 
ments so things could be segregated: 
everyone’s socks go into one compart- 
ment, underwear into another, etc. 
Each box is labeled so that from any 
side you know what they contain: 
groceries, utensils, dishes, etc. Some 
boxes, like the last two named, have 
nesting trays with silverware com- 
partments. 

“IT use a station wagon and these 
boxes can be stacked three high, put- 
ting the heavier ones below. They will 














Manatee: a park for you to discover 


INT campers can’t help but have a feeling of dis- 
covery when they first visit Florida’s Manatee 
Springs State Park. It’s a recreational jewel in a wil- 
derness of Spanish moss-draped cypress and gum trees, 
and it gives the feeling of uncrowded freedom and re- 
laxation campers love. The 1380-acre park is located 
on the south bank of the Suwannee River six miles 
- from Chiefland, which straddles U.S. routes 19 and 98 
on the Florida west coast. It is one of the newest in the park system, and 
has been readily accessible to the public only since 1955 when the paved 
road was completed. Like so many places in Florida, however, the park 
has been in use for centuries, first by the Indians, then the Spanish, then 
the Seminoles and U.S. forces during the Seminole Indian War, and the 
Confederates and Federals during the War Between the States. How- 
ever, there’s no physical evidence remaining of the area’s history. 

Manatee Springs is named for the manatee or sea cow, the bovinelike 
aquatic creature that once was plentiful in Florida waters. In the early 
days, manatees frequented the spring run and boil, feeding on the mass of 
underwater vegetation. The park centers around the springs, the only 
ones entirely within a Florida state park. These springs produce 47,846,000 
gallons of water daily, emptying down a short run into the Suwannee 
River. No swimming is permitted in the spring boil, but the area immedi- 
ately below is a fine, rustic swimming hole equipped with a modern 
bathhouse, refreshment stand, pier and diving board. There’s a fenced- 
off area for small-fry wading. 

Tent campers will find some three acres of cleared land waiting. Cen- 
tral restroom facilities include flush toilets, washbasins, showers, hot 
water, laundry tubs, and night lights. There are also picnic tables and 
waist-high stoves. It will cost you $1.03 a day per site, or $5.15 a week. 
Not more than 10 people can use one campsite, and only one vehicle is 
permitted to be parked at each site. There are rental boats available, 
but you have to bring your own motor or plan on doing heavy duty on 
the oars. The park docks and boat launching ramp are a popular starting 
place for fishing trips on the Suwannee. 

The 1500-foot boardwalk along the spring run to the banks of the 
Suwannee River is a popular attraction. You stroll casually through 
moss-draped cypress trees to a T-shaped observation platform on the 
banks of the river Stephen Foster made famous, then pause to quietly 
study the Suwannee, a broad river here not far from its Gulf of Mexico 
mouth. Fishing is good for catfish, largemouthed black bass, and bream, 
but don’t forget your freshwater fishing license for use on the river. If 
you want to sample saltwater angling—no license required —it’s 20 
miles via the twisting Suwannee to the Gulf, not too great a distance by 
fast outboard. 

If you want to visit a park which gives you the tingling feeling of dis- 
covery, then schedule Manatee Springs for a camping visit. You won’t 
be disappointed, and currently you'll have plenty of elbowroom—a 
mighty precious item in this crowded 20th century. — Max Hunn. 4 
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Georgia's Fort Pulaski National Monument 


VERY schoolboy knows of the radical changes in naval 
strategy caused by the Civil War battle between the 

Monitor and the Merrimac. But not everyone knows that 
an equally radical change in land warfare occurred at Fort 
Pulaski near Savannah, Georgia. At this stout brick fort — 
named in honor of the Polish count who lost his life helping 
to defend Savannah during the American Revolution — 
military strategy was revolutionized when rifled cannon 
proved brick-type forts indefensible. 

Today you can wander Fort Pulaski National Monument on Cockspur 
Island at the mouth of the Savannah River and inspect the partly re- 
paired holes hammered into the 7- to 11-foot-thick brick walls by the first 
rifled cannon back in April 1862. They are jagged holes, and they made 
jagged holes in the military manuals of that day. 

You enter the fort via a drawbridge across the manmade moat built to 
foil landward attack. After you pass through the narrow entrance tunnel 
— the only entry, as was typical of such forts — you come to the 2)4-acre 
parade ground across which have passed many U.S. military greats, in- 
cluding General Robert E. Lee. You can explore the beautifully arched 
brick casemates built to house the lower tier of guns. The fort was to 
have contained 146 guns, but was never fully armed. There were only 20 
when the Civil War began. 

Union forces took two months to prepare for the siege of Fort Pulaski 
in 1862, and by April had mounted their siege guns with a surprise for 
the Confederates — two batteries of rifled cannon, a newly invented weap- 
on. The cannonading began early on the morning of April 10; by night- 
fall the southeastern angle of the fort was badly shattered. Early on the 
morning of April 11, three holes appeared in the wall. The fortress had 
been breached, and the rifled shells began battering the brick-walled 
powder magazine which contained 40,000 pounds of powder and shells. 
Faced with the inevitable assault by 8000 Union infantrymen, the danger 
of his own magazine blowing up, and knowing reinforcements were un- 
available, 25-year-old Colonel Olstead unconditionally surrendered. The 
power of the rifled cannon henceforth was never doubted. 

Fort Pulaski was later used as a political prison, and held three dis- 
tinguished Confederate leaders— George Trenholm, secretary of the 
treasury; James A. Seddon, secretary of war; and Robert M. T. Hunter, 
secretary of state. It was abandoned as an active post in 1885. During the 
Spanish-American War, as a coastal defense, a concrete and earthen bat- 
tery was built just north of the deserted fort, but was never used. 

For the next 35 years, the island and old fort were completely abandoned. 
Then the fort was declared a national monument by presidential procla- 
mation in 1924, but it remained untouched until 1933 when the National 
Park Service took charge and began an intensive preservation program. 

Fort Pulaski is 17 miles east of Savannah and is reached via U.S. route 
80 (Tybee Highway). The entrance to the monument is on McQueens 
Island. Cockspur Island is reached by a short road and a concrete bridge 
across the south channel of the Savannah River. Savannah, naturally, 
has excellent overnight accommodations of both the motel and hotel type. 
Tent campers, however, have to travel farther. You can camp at any 
Georgia state park; the nearest one is at Reidsville, 65 miles west of 
Savannah. Register with the superintendent on arrival.— Max Hunn. * 
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not tip nor slide, due to the cleats. 
Chain the back seat for safety to hold 
the boxes from sliding should you 
have to make a sudden stop. 

“IT carry two 14” plywood sheets, 
2x4 feet, and these can be used for 
an emergency table. Stack the apple 
boxes and use the plywood for the 
table top. 

“With the seat folded and all 10 
apple boxes spread out, put the ply- 
wood over the apple boxes. This sup- 
ports two inflated air mattresses and 
two sleeping bags zipped together: you 
have a bed. 

“If your children are small like ours 
were then, they can sit and play on 
the sleeping bags and for their nap 
they can crawl inside, or just sleep 
on top. We used an old blanket for a 
protective cover.” 

Sounds good. Incidentally, I picked 
up a number of surplus 30 mm. ammo 
boxes at a recent sale and am planning 
on using them in camping. They too 
will nest; they’re airtight and water- 
proof and they should come in handy 
for keeping matches dry, ants out of 
flour and sugar, crackers crisp, and 
stuff like that. 


UR story about “The Prickly Por- 

cupine” in the July-August issue 
brought this question from David R. 
Headrick, Box 584, Moscow, Idaho: 
“Do you have any practical sugges- 
tions for preventing porcupines from 
chewing and thereby seriously dam- 
aging tires on automobiles and 
trailers?” 

A phone call to the Milwaukee zoo 
brought the information that the use 
of dog repellant on tires would prob- 
ably keep porcupines away, though 
the person to whom I talked admitted 
it was only speculation based on the 
fact that what repels one animal will 
most likely repel another. 


T our house,” writes Mrs. Samuel 
J. Bowles Jr., 4017 Autumn Lane, 
Birmingham 13, Alabama, “BETTER 
CampPIinG is read and reread because 
it always contains such useful in- 
formation and enjoyable articles. Be- 
cause of the excellent article on Flor- 
ida [March-April issue] we ventured 
forth on our first real camping trip. 
This was spent at Appalachicola Na- 
tional Forest near Tallahassee (Silver 
Lake). All facilities at the park were 
exactly as stated and in addition they 
have a washing machine which can 
be used for 25 cents per laundering. 
However, we were attacked by so 
many insects even while using various 
repellants that I would like to stress 
the need for Florida campers to carry 
a screened dining fly.” 
Another reader reports an inac- 
curacy in the Florida story; it seems 
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Sanaa 
Seer re: 


“What does the sign say, dear?” 





that camping is no longer permitted 
at Bulow Ruins. Somehow I’ve lost 
this reader’s name in the heap of 
rubble on my desk, but I do want to 
thank him (or her) for the informa- 
tion, and I hope no one has been 
greatly inconvenienced by the error. 


ACK FOGEL, Director of Recrea- 
tion at Moline, Illinois, tells me that 
the Moline Camping Club which he 
helped form last year has been a ter- 
rific success. “From the first meeting 
in October [1959] to the last meeting 
in May,” he says, “the number of 
families increased from the original 





In CHICAGO It’s 
EASY CAMPING, INC. 


for 
Camping Trailers (Apache, Porta Camper, 
Explorer, Scout, etc.), TENTS (200 styles), 
Sleeping Bags, Air Mattresses, Tarpaulins, 
Flys, Boat Covers, Ground Cloths, Canvas 
Yard Goods, Netting, Aluminum Tent 
Poles, Stakes, Cots, Stools, Folding Ta- 
bles, Refrigerators, Stoves, Lanterns, 
Ovens, Heaters, Grids, Nested Cook Sets, 
Canteens, Mess Kits, Water Bags, Buckets, 
Packs, Rusksacks, Axes, Toilets, Knives, 
Saws, Compasses, Ponchos, Station Wag- 


on Screens and Porches, Dehydrated 
Foods, Camping Books, All Scuba diving 
equipment and air station. 


LARGEST ERECTED INDOOR DISPLAY OF 
CAMP TRAILERS, TENTS AND EQUIP- 
MENT IN THE MIDWEST. 
Special Christmas Prices Prevail Oct. 
15th Thru Dec. 25, 1960. 
SHOW ROOM HOURS 
Whkdys, 12-8, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5 


Distributors — Jobbers — Dealer 
!nquiries Invited 


EASY CAMPING, INC. 
1789 W. Howard Chicago, Ill. 








8 to 141, representing some 560 in- 
dividuals. . . . Requests are made 
weekly regarding how they can be- 
come members of the club. The mem- 
bers and the Recreation Department 
are looking forward to a very suc- 
cessful coming season.” 

If you’re in the Moline area and 
would like to learn more about the 
club, contact Jack at the Playground 
& Recreation Board, 3300 Fifth Ave. 


F you would like to let your camping 
neighbors know you're a reader of 
BETTER CAMPING but failed to send for 
your bumper sticker after it was first 
announced in the July-August issue, 














you can get one now, as long as the 
supply lasts. Just address a postal 
card to Free Sticker, BETTER CAMPING, 
1027 North Seventh Street, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wisconsin, and print your name 
and address on the message side. The 
sticker, which is applied like a tire 
patch, measures 614” x 254”, 


ROM Nancy B. (Mrs. Robert S.) 

Cheney, Highland Avenue, Home- 
wood, Illinois: “We enjoy camping 
and would do even more of it if there 
were more places around Chicago 
where you could get in on weekends. 
I admit that you can get into Kanka- 
kee State Park and a couple of such 
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CAMPING 


ys WHERE TO CAMP 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 
os. : 
= (By The up-to-the-minute, inform- 


ative, authoritative guide to 
camping across the U.S.A 
Lists the campsites, public and 
| private, nearest highway and 
or location Gives facilities, 


charges, other information. 


Spiral bound book fits auto glove compartment 
Easy-to-read maps of each state with camp loca- 
ok. Peet, Ces nc nanccouweeme 1.9) 


(Add 35c for 1st class, 65c for airmail) 


Send cash, check or money order to 
= eS GANONG et TTT 
CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 
Box 862-K5, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Enclosed find $_- Send me 








Camping | 


Maps, U.S.A. at $1.95 each. (Please check 
quantity) | 
Ph ach ko i as nn ies eg Ge 
Address . — | 


City, Zone, State _______-_ 
Dealer Inguiries Invited 
(hes eee ee ees es ee ee ee es ee ee es 


CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


This section is open to anybody who has something to 
sell on a “‘commercial’’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 
collectors, etc. Not subject to agency commission. 
RATE: 20c per word. Payment must 
copy. Count all initials, numbers, name, 
and state 

ALL COPY set in standard 5 point type 
words ouly set in beld face 


CLOSING DATE: Jan.-Feb. issue closes Oct. 15. 
EQUIPMENT __ 





accompany 
address, city 


First two 





Finest lightweight, 


Free Catalog. New low prices 
Porta 


outdoor equipment, Unconditionally guaranteed 
Co.. Inc.. Canton 35 
Camping Equipment, world’s 
prices. Send Zoe (print name, address) for 160 page 
complete catalogue Tents, Camping Equipment, Na- 
tional Camp Sites Guide, Camping Handbook. Morsan, 
10-15A 50th Ave.. Long Isand City 1, N. Y. 

The perfect citt for a camping family: A_ compact 
portable kitchen-pantry A clever and practical wife- 
saver, space-saver ‘ree Folder, Campers Kitchen Co., 
Box 6062. San Antonio 9, Texas 





largest selection. Low 








Pacific Crest trail map Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Twenty page folder $1 W. Rogers, 2123 S. 
Park Drive, Santa Ana, Calif 





Station wagon owners Build portable dressing room 
attached to your wagon. Easy. illustrated plans $1.00 
Ada-Cabana, 1397 Hedding, San Jose 26, Calif. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Before you move, be sure to send your new ad- 
dress to BetrTeR CAMPING so you Won't miss a single 
issue of your subscription. Send both new and 
old addresses, at least one month before date of 
first issue to be affected. The post oftice does not 
forward magazines unless arrangements are made 
in advance and postage is deposited for forwarding 

















To all BETTER 
CAMPING read- 
ers here’s a super- 
special offer of a 
copy of TAM, 
The Archers’ 
Magazine, for 
30c — or a bar- 
gain introductory 
subscription for 
6 monthly issues 
covering camp 
archery and all 
other phases of 
the sport for only 
$1.00. Fill in 
and mail the 
coupon TODAY. 








THE ARCHER’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 832, Norristown, Penna. 


[] Please send me a copy of “TAM” — The 
Archers’ Magazine. 30c enclosed. 


[-] Enclosed find check or M.O. for $1.00 ($1.50 


foreign) . . . Special Introductory 6 month 
subscription. Starting with the next 
issue. 
MEE A acr ae 56 os sale cane eer cese eas 
IR icih cca cc Seo ob eae se eee eee 
Cites... ZONE:......... FIAT... 
Sorry! No billed subscriptions accepted) 
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ROHS 
for campers 


REVIEWED BY 


CATHERINE E. McMULLEN 


N With the Sun is the title of 

a book with special appeal for 
campers who like do-it-yourself 
projects. Perhaps you remember 
the “Umbroiler” which was pic- 
tured on page 5 of the September- 
October issue of BeTreR CAMPING. 
Well, the do-it-yourself counter- 
part of that commercially offered 
product is shown in this book, 
along with six other “solar energy 
projects to build and use.” If you 
have a yen to broil your steaks us- 
ing the sun’s rays, with a little 
cardboard, aluminum foil, plywood 
and a few other items you may 
have around the house you can 
make your own. Plans, dimensions 
and bill of materials are all in- 


. but only the North Woods can 
equal or compete with that one for 
mosquitoes in season. We are par- 
ticularly partial to a Michigan State 
Forest camp — Ely Lake, near Allegan 
—not fancy, pit toilets —but has a 
nice little lake for swimming (too 
small for motorboats, thank goodness). 
Can still get in on Saturday morn- 
ings.” 

Like others, “We, too, have found 
that a table is essential when camping 
— many places, the regular spots are 
gone but you can get into the place if 
you have such equipment. We have 
found the solution to easily carried, 
inexpensive poles for our kitchen fly 
—ordinary thin-wall conduit. It can 
be cut to any length that fits into your 
carrying space, joined together with 
standard couplings; put a wood plug 
and heavy nail in top for rope or 
grommet to go over. And even better 
—if you change cars and the old 
lengths won’t fit in, just get out the 
saw and fix them up. Or at worst, buy 
a length or two and there you are.” 


S OF last summer, 


AILROAD spikes are useful for 

more things than just fastening 
rails to ties. Listen to the experience 
of Thurbert E. Smith, 432 Main Street, 
Winsted, Connecticut: 

“One day,” Smithy writes, “after 
driving a few hundred miles (and it 
was 105 in the shade that day), we 
stopped to make camp. It was my 
boy’s job to put up the tent; my wife 
did the cooking and I did the driving 
and making and breaking the camp. 
Well, to get to the point, while I was 
unloading the equipment and eats, my 
boy was setting up the tent and he 
asked me for a bar so he could make 
holes for the tent stakes, as they were 
bending up like hairpins. As we were 
camping on a nice lake in Texas that 
night, I thought he was trying to get 
out of his job and go swimming, so I 
went over to show him how. 

“He was right. The dirt was baked 
hard about six inches deep. The people 
that camped in that state park used 
railroad spikes for tent stakes. I have 
some now.” 


the Department of the Interior has announced, there 


were 17,169 campsites and 116 group camps in the National Park System. 


The individual campsites were as follows: 
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Another item in the book of par- Acadia National Park, Maine eT ee 2 445 
ticular interest to camping families Arches National Monument, Utah piesa Dicaetaiatiee gies, 2 ‘ 20 
: he “sol ” hil f Badlands National Monument, South Dakota ~-_-._--~--.--------- 2 60 
is the “solar oven, while a lew Bandelier National Monument, New Mexico — ancl 1 58 
campers might want to tackle the Big Bend National Park, Texas u 5 132 : 
Z ‘ Black Canyon of the Gunnison Natio mal Monument, CHORES cena 2 28 
other projects: solar still, furnace, Blue Ridge Parkway, Virginia-North Carolina Stead 6 227 
water heater, motors and perhaps Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah — 4 aS ee Pee 1 110 
. Canyon de Chelly National Monument, Arizon se ennai cnmeta dant 1 18 
even a sun-powered radio. Cape Hatteras National Recreation Area, North ¢ arolina thn Sascteinrantiaibes 4 92 5 
The reflector cooker, however, is Pe tg a goose ap eeonee a ns bi NE = 17 
e edar Breaks Nationa oni nt F Jaa casa Mea ede sept aes cece se 25 
perhaps the most appealing and Chaco Canyon National Monument, New Mexico --------~------ : 1 12 
relatively simple-to-construct Chesapez ake & Ohio Canal National Historical Park Project, Maryland 1 er 127 
it It bl brell Chiricahua National Monument, Arizona ——~- ey ee ee 1 36 
item. resem es an umbrela, Colorado National Monument, Colorado — SESE ey ene ee ae ae 1 23 
and the principle is to locate the Coulee Dam National Recreation Area, Washington ~..--..--- ~~ = 36 295 46 
‘ . Crater Lake National Park, Oregon —........................- 4 183 
grill to keep the focal point of the Craters of the po National conse ea ae 1 48 
sun’s rays under whatever it is you Death Valley National Monument, California-___---------------~- 11 130 82 
z 7 Devils Postpile National Monument, California _._-_.__--___._____ 1 30 
are cooking. The grill has to be Devils Tower National Monument, Wyoming ~_ ~~~ LS ie 1 52 
adjustable because of course. the Dinosaur National Monument, Utah-Colorado Se ee a ee a 7 30 32 
rh 4 > 4 El Morro National Monument, New Mexico . eel annie 1 8 
sun keeps moving during the day Everglades National Park, Florida Stele S eoneded 2 106 
and the focal point will be different Glacier National Park, Montana . faite 52 T55 119 
- Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona ee eee RS 8 700 
at suppertime when you are cook- Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming __...._--_______--_______ 8 75 210 
ing a steak than it was at lunch- Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Colorado ~....-...-_-______ 1 30 
A Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Tennessee-North Carolina ~~ ~~~ - 23 1,075 130 
time when you had hot dogs on the Raat a ae ee Se 1 11 
grill. Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas shasta acecdiint 1 30 , 
Isle Royale National Park, Michigan ~~~ ~ es 22 79 i) 
If you choose the solar oven as Jewel Cave National Monument, South Dulets ___.-_____-__------ 1 10 : 
a project, you can look forward to Joshua Tree National Monument, California ~_---------~- iakigeaelio 9 i“ 4 
. P Lake Mead National Recreation Area, Nevada-Arizona ~.__-----~~-~-~- 9 52 35 
baking a loaf of bread in an hour, Lassen Volcanic National Park, California _~_.__________.-_------ a 11 242 87 
or cooking a 3-lb. roast in 314 hours. —_ Beds National Monument, California es aes 1 _ 
ms ° Mammoth Cave National Park, Kentucky _— SEL SE ee 1 37 
The author, D.S. Halacy, Jr., built ) , “ati ‘ 75 
dd , ” Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado ~~ = a ee 3 100 oO 
each of the projects he describes Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska ~-.~.-~------- 7 126 
. P Mount Rainier National Park, Washington ~.._.....___-__----- - 7 344 83 
and now has them in his garage. Natchez Trace Parkway, Mississippi-Alabama-Tennesee ~—~~—~~~-------- 1 18 
These are good wintertime projects, National Capital Parks, District of Columbia —~—------------------ 1 14 : 
‘ ‘ae . ‘ Navajo National Monument, Arizona ~___..__._-__-------- 1 6 
and camping families with budding Olympic National Park, Washington __.-_-.----.---------- 18 562 35 
high-school scientists in search of Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, Arizona ~~------ Bt ckesatiet inns 1 161 om 
jects f las ill h : Pinnacles National Monument, California ~.--_------~----- cee 3 34 22 
projec or class wi ave just Pipe Spring National Monument, Arizona _________________~ w 1 15 
the ticket when they ask for sug- es er ee ans : Late oie 
: ° ocky Mountain Nationa ark ‘olorado ee See a ¢ od 36 
gestions on what to build. Just Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Parks, California _--------------- 24 1,640 
i Shenandoah National Park, Virginia “= sdesnemnctestion 19 272 17 
oe aie eee ores Se Shem. Theodore R It National M | Park, North Dakota 2 76 
. 1eodore Rooseve ationa emoria ar ort i ae 2 16 
It has 112 pages (6 x 814) and 1s Timpanogos Cave National Monument, Utah —__ ri i eee 2 26 
i i si Virgin Islands National Park, Virgin Islands ~~. .................- 1 
a y “ a — Wind © Nati 1 Park, South Dakot 1 
. inc ave National Park, South Dakota - ° ee 
pany, 60-62 Fifth Ave., New York Yellowstone National Park. Wyoming-Montana-Idaho ~~ ar 25 642 
a: N. ¥. It is reasonably priced at paged gd oo California — sae 7 - 3,080 
4ion National Park, ah a“ 
$2.75. . 4 60 Areas 400 11,7 37 5,432 


*Type A campsites are in an organized campground having well-de fined roads, parking spaces and campsites. 
Drinking water, toilets and refuse cans are furnished on a community basis. Type B campsites are in camping 
areas other than Type A campgrounds. Only minimum facilities are provided. 
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EVER, so long as there’s strength 
to hoist a tent pole or imagination 
to dream of the next camping trip, will 
the Hawleys forget the booboo we 
pulled on last year’s trip.” So states 
Carol E. (Mrs. H. R.) Hawley of 435 
South Lodge Lane, Lombard, Illinois, 
who continues: “The evening before 
the day we planned to leave for two 
weeks through Yellowstone and the 
Tetons, Dad and 16-year-old Jack 
worked till dark assembling and pack- 
ing all the paraphernalia, including 
tent hardware, extra tarps, rainwear 
and fishing gear, that we keep stored 
in one half of the divided car-top box. 
That left me the day of departure to 
check and recheck my detailed list of 
clothing, linens and sundries belong- 
ing topside and to fully equip the tail- 
gate kitchen interior of our station 
wagon. 

“As planned, we got a Friday-right- 
from-work start in order to spend the 
night at the home of friends four 
hours west of Chicago. Having no 
breaking-camp chores, we were back 
on the road early next morning, anx- 
ious to put the midwestern plains be- 
hind us. 

“It was late morning, the sun was 
getting warmer, the kids were dozing 
in the back seat, and Dad and I were 
already sampling some of the bag of 
fruit we always carry with us for 
snacking. Almost at the same moment, 
I (over)casually remarked, ‘Did you 
have any trouble packing the big 
tent?’ and Dad asked, ‘S-a-a-y, where 
did you and Jack fit the umbrella 
tent in?’ 

“A terrible, stunned silence, and we 
both realized we were 600 miles from 
home with nothing but the youngsters’ 
pup tent to accommodate the four of 
us! 

“Fortunately, our dinner stop was 
Sioux City, Iowa, with its several 
sporting goods stores. Even so, it took 
precious time and considerable 
shopping to find a tent smail enough 
for our budget, large enough for two 
sleeping bags. 

“A few days making and breaking 
camp proved there are some advan- 
tages to small tents. Certainly the 
cramped quarters imposed no damper 
on our wonderful holiday. But now 
whenever camp talk starts there is a 
silent communication between Dad 
and me, and he sums up our predica- 
ment by quipping, ‘You'll never live 
that one down, will I?” 


ULL POINT State Park on West 

Okoboji Lake near Milford, Iowa, 
has a new campground in a tract of 
burr oak in the southern part of the 
park. The new area accommodates 
about 150 camping units, according to 
the Iowa Conservationist. 


ROM David B. Crockett, writing 

from Dunbar Summer Camp, Route 
1, Box 181, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan: 
“I noticed on page 32 of the July- 
August issue mention of a note... re- 
garding reuse of TV dinner plates. I do 
hope you will also mention that the 
use of aluminum foil by campers is 
posing some relatively serious prob- 
lems for park managers and others 
who are charged with maintaining 
camping areas. As you know, alumi- 
num foil will not burn. This causes 
problems for the park manager who 
must separate the foil from other ‘nor- 
mal’ refuse placed in waste cans before 

















CAMPING SUPPLIES 


Tents, Boating, Outdoor Needs, 
Clothing, Footwear and Gov- 
ernment Surplus shown in 
exciting 116 page catalog now 
ready. Big values for everyone 

SEND 10c FOR CATALOG 
i 1°) 9°) -1 5,4 C oe: Oe Ok 


. Dept. BC-11. 429 Market St. Phila. 6, Pa. 















MANORette Travel Trailer 


—* 18’ Six-sleeper, self-contained 
a , 
fa wr 





16’ Six-sleeper 


ALUMINUM EXTERIOR 
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(= iy “ For literature and nearest 
~~ Lot dealer write 
a CHILTON TRAILER CO., 
VACATIONERS nc. 
DREAM 311 E. Main, Chilton, Wis. 
Mention Better Campinc when writing to advertisers. 





RAINY-DAY PROJECTS 
FOR DAD AND THE BOYS 


When time drags in camp because of in- 
clement weather, it’s good to have a second 
hobby to ride. Model railroading makes a 
good companion-hobby to camping because 
it’s primarily a winter hobby that won’t 
compete at all with your camping. But a 
kit to assemble a model railroad car or 
locomotive, or a structure to add to the 
scenic effects, can provide a welcome re- 
spite from rainy-day doldrums. Include a 


kit or two with your rainy-day gear on 
your next camping trip. Meantime, learn 
more about the hobby of model railroading 
by reading MODEL TRAINS (for begin- 
ners) or MODEL RAILROADER 
vanced hobbyists). 
publications. 


(for ad- 
Both are Kalmbach 





MODEL TRAINS, 35c a copy, $2 a year 
(six issues). 

MODEL RAILROADER, 50c a copy, $6 a 
year (12 issues). 
Send your order to Kalmbach Publ. Co. 

Dept. 3471 Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








CHECK THESE 
QUALITY 
FEATURES 


CAMPMASTER sleeps four; features 
two 48” beds and 84 square feet of 
roomy living space. Ample head- 
room; full size door; all welded steel 
body 84”x68”, opens to 84” x 134’; 
sets up in less than five minutes; 1,000 
Ib. load capacity; hi-speed tires; fully 
ventilated; inside operated windows; 
durable water-resistant canvas duck. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1960 


a DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 


ONLY Lh a 5 -00 


FAMILY FUN FOR EVERYONE 


oe ee ee 6 ee Se 2 ee ee ee eee 
PLEASE SEND ME ADDITIONAL FREE 
| INFORMATION ON THE CAMPMASTER .. . 


| Name 


] Street 


i I Ee ene Sey MOREY I eer 
| CAMPER [] DEALER [] 


| WESTHOLT MFG. INC. 
| P.O. Box 1714, Wichita, Kansas 
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CAMPING 


FUN 


with a 


HEILITE 





Because it's easy, clean and comfortable! 
The HEILITE camper makes up into a com- 
plete camp—for a family of 5—in just one 
minute. Ready-made double bed... big fully- 
floored tent! Lift-out tent unit converts 
HEILITE to a utility trailer. Now in single 
and two-wheel models. 


FREE COLOR FOLDER—also gives information 
on HEILITE Camp Kitchen and Car-Topper. 


HEILITE TRAILERS, INC. 


1344 SO. SACRAMENTO ST. e@ LODI, CALIF. 


CAMPGROUND GUIDE 











FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS 
1959 - 1960 EDITION 
(1961-1962 Edition ready Jan 1, 1961) 


Lists the exact locations. camping and recreational 
facilities for the thousands of public campgrounds 
throughout all of North America These camp 
grounds are all accessible to automobiles and are 
located in the National Parks. National Forests 
National Monuments. State and Provincial Parks 
and Forests, Wildlife Areas, Reservoir projects of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla 
mation, etc., in the U.S. and Canada, including 
the Alaska Highway and the new state of Alaska 
First published in 1951, the Guide has been re 
vised every two years. This, the fifth edition, is a 
complete revision of the previous ones and con- 
tains 113 pages. illustrated with many camp- 
ground pictures 

The previous editions have been enthusiastically 
acclaimed by campers and the Guide is now rec- 
emmended by the touring services of all the major 
«il companies. It is indispensable to campers! 

Price... $1.00 


(not mailed C.O.D.) 
(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish, 
you may add 20c for Ist class mailing or 
40c for Air Mail) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 
507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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disposal. If, however, the camper dis- 
poses of it himself, it should be buried, 
even though it will not deteriorate 
nearly as fast as iron ‘tin’ cans. I only 
ask that our good campers will rein- 
force their diligence in keeping and 
leaving their campsites ‘better than 
they found them.’ 

“P.S. I’m all in favor of aluminum 
foil for camping. I use it myself!” 


WAS quite pleased, when driving 

through the outskirts of Wisconsin 
Dells, Wisconsin, after camping at 
Roche a Cri, to note two motels with 
signs advertising public campgrounds, 
“Register at motel office.” This could 
be a very smart move on the part of 
the motel operators, for on another 
camping trip last summer I was con- 
fronted with several “No Vacancy” 
signs at campgrounds while all of the 
nearby motels had vacancies, not only 
in midafternoon when the campground 
signs went up, but all through the 
night. 

Elsewhere, too, there are indica- 
tions that private operators are be- 
ginning to fill the need of campers who 
can’t get into publicly owned and 
operated campgrounds. For instance, 
there’s a new private campground 
bordering on Indian Lake State Park, 
Michigan. When I stopped in to see 
the place last July 31 it had been open, 
but not completed, for about two 
weeks. It was doing a good busi- 
ness. When Associate Editor Katie 
McMullen wrote for reservations at a 
campground operated by a plush re- 
sort near Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, she 
was asked to let the management 
know just what campers wanted, be- 
cause they were new in the field and 
wanted very much to please. And 
next year, if I can believe my Sunday 
newspaper, a 1000-unit privately oper- 
ated campground will be opened about 
seven miles from the overcrowded 
Devil’s Lake State Park campgrounds 
near Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

All this activity, for which I am 
thankful, reminds me of my younger 
years when I pitched a tent with a 
high school chum in a privately oper- 


ON THE COVER 

Dottie Akin and Lillian and Al Stetz, 
all of Pewaukee, Wisconsin, enjoy a 
little-known campsite in the south- 
ern unit of the Kettle Moraine State 
Forest near Eagle, Wisconsin. The 
photo is by Bill Akin, Dottie’s hus- 
band, who spends his time between 
camping trips acting like a _ vice- 
president (because he is one) at 
Kalmbach Publishing Co. in Mil- 
waukee. 
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ated campground in Michigan. It 
wasn’t long after this that early tourist 
cabins began to appear throughout the 
country, replacing the private camp- 
grounds with rough cabins which were 
rented without bedding, and which 
had no running water or other facili- 
ties. Then came the early motel, most- 
ly still in cabin form and called 
“tourist courts,” which furnished lin- 
ens with their beds and provided cen- 
tral showerhouses and toilets. Then 
came the “modern” (referring to 
plumbing) motel, and I among millions 
of others found them far better than 
hotels for my purposes, and far less 
expensive. 

Then came television, and before 
you knew it, you could rent a teevy 
set for use in your motel room, if you 
wanted it; the charge for the room it- 
self remained the same. Then came 
“free” television in every room, and 
the price went up about $2 a night. 
Then someone — it must have been a 
hotel operator getting back into the 
battle — opened chains of plush hotel- 
like motels with telephones in every 
room, television in every room, air 
conditioning, and swimming pools for 
their patrons’ use. 

Prices at even the modest motels 
were, meantime, rising. An ordinary 
man with an ordinary family and an 
ordinary job could no longer take a 
trip of any consquence. Part of the 
expense was in the restaurants, too. 

No wonder many people have gone 
back to camping! Once they’ve tried 
it, they enjoy it. Some of them, 
though, find the task of making and 
breaking camp with a tent more of a 
chore than they desire. Some of these 
people are buying camping trailers; 
others, small house trailers — “travel 
trailers,” they’re called, to separate 
them from “mobile homes.” Some are 
buying or building camping rigs for 
pickup trucks. 

Still others are now making use, 
where they’re available, as they’re be- 
coming out West, of bare cabins in 
which you can sleep with your own 
gear, without pitching a tent. It’s a 
return to Paragraph 3 of this disser- 
tation, and I suppose there'll come a 
day when my daughter Laura can re- 
call, just as I have now done, the en- 
tire cycle. 

But that will be some years hence. 
You and I are the lucky ones who are 
now seeing a boom in campgrounds — 
and if enough campsites are made 
available soon enough, perhaps there’ll 
be no repeat cycle after all. People 
change their ways of living only when 
they’re dissatisfied with what they 
have, and a camper who can find a 
clean, reasonably uncrowded campsite 


is as satisfied as they come! Mt, t 
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Give your postman 


the green 


Christmas Note: Give your camping friends 


a subscription for Christmas. We'll send an 
attractive card announcing your gift. 


Use the handy order form 
and macl your check 


on money order today! 








Here is your year-round 
source of helpful and 


interesting information 


on all phases of camping 


Now that you have read this issue of BETTER 
CAMPING, wouldn’t you like to receive every 
issue — promptly, direct-by-mail? A subscription 
will save time and money, and assure you of each 
issue as it is published. 


Designed to serve the needs of all campers, 
whether you are a beginner or an expert, you will 
find all sorts of interesting and helpful material in 
every issue. Included will be articles on better 
camping methods, interesting places to camp, 
scenic trips, camping menus, ways to increase 
your pleasures in camping, reviews of equipment, 
nature lore, etc. 


Annual subscription (six issues) $2 
(Published bi-monthly) 





If you prefer not to clip this coupon, 
simply send your remittance to address below. 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 6471, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





| Please count me in as a subscriber. Enclosed find 
| $2.00 for an annual subscription to BETTER CAMPING. 
| Start with the next issue. 

| (Outside the Americas: 25¢ extra per year) 

| Name a — 

| Address 

i City, Zone, State 








He went to bed when the sun went down... just because 

he left his ZEUS Portable Electric Generator back home. 

Everyone else is enjoying all the comforts of home with ‘‘on- 

the-spot”” power. Zeus generators are ready to operate at  - 
a moment’s notice. It’s just the thing for your next camping 
trip. Stow it in the trunk of your car for that weekend in 
camp or on the boat. Easy to handle, too. . . lightweight j 
... compact ...clean... quiet ... and always dependable gt LEFT: 
for emergencies and everyday use. And Zeus features the cd / og Pa anan an ae 
exclusive Borg-Warner Permanent Magnet Alternator... a use. Weight: 80 Ibs. 
produces continuous standard household electricity for hours . Te iii aati eas 
without overheating. commercial and resort require- 
ments. Weight: 180 Ibs. 


Write for name of your nearest dealer. 


1 Oe Gey 4 


another product of BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
Pesco Products Division 


24700 North Miles Road, Bedford, Ohio. 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION Please send me full information and name of 
nearest dealer. 


Pesco Products Division 
Name 


Address 


BORG-WARNER . 
FOR INSTANT POWER... ANYPLACE... ANYTIME... PLUG INTOA ZAUS! City 








